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THE FLOWER OF THE DESERT. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 

“Who does not recollect the exultation of Vaillant over a flower in the torrid 
wastes of Africa 2—The affecting mention of the influence of a flower upon his | 
mind, by Mungo Park, in a time of suffering and despondency, in the heart of 
the same savage country, is familiar to every one.”—Howitt’s Book of the 
Seasons, 





Why art thou thus in thy beauty cast, 
O lonely, loneliest ower! 

Where the sound of song hath never pass’d, 
From human hearth or bower? 


I pity thee, for thy heart of love, 
For thy glowing heart, that fain . 
Would breathe out joy witheach wind to rove— 
In vain, lost thing! in vain! 


I pity thee for thy wasted bloom, 
For thy glory’s fleeting hour, 

For the desert place. thy living tomb— 
O lonely, loneliest flower! 








I said,—but a low voice made reply: 
“‘ Lament not for the flower! 

Though its lossoms all unmark'd must die, 
They have hada glorious dower. 


“ Though it bloom afar from the minstrel's way, 
And the paths where lovers tread, 

Yet strength and hope, like an inborn day, 
By its odours have been shed. 


“Yes! dews more sweet than ever fell 
O'er island of the blest, 

Were shaken fort‘, from its perfumed bell, 
On a suffering human breast. 


“A wanderer came, as astricken deer, 
O’er the waste of burning sand, 

He bore the wound of an Arab spear, 
He fied from a ruthless band. 


‘‘ And dreams of home, ina troubled tide, 
Swept o'er his darkening eye, 

As he lay down by the fountain side, 
In his mute despair to die. 


‘« But his glance was caught by the desert’s flower, 
The precious boon of en 

And sndden hope, like a vernal shower, 
To his fainting heart was given. 


“For the bright ower spoke of One above; 
Of the Presence, felt to brood, 

With a spirit of pervading love, 
O’er the wildest solitude. 


“Oh! the seed was thrown these wastes among, 
In a blest and gracious hour! 

For the lorn one rose, in heart made strong, 
By the lonely, loneliest flower!” 


WONDERS OF THE MATERIAL 8 
From the Time's Telescope fur 1332. 

_“ To acquire a correct idea of magnitude, we must ascend some eleva- 
tion, from whence a prospect might be obtained of an uninterrupted ho- 

rizon; here would be displayed an extent of view, stretching forty miles 





(STEM. 


inevery direction, forming a circle eighty miles in diameter, conse- | 


quently one hundred and fifty in circumference, and an area of five 
thousand square miles. This, then, would be one of the largest objects 
that the eye could grasp at one time; but, large as it is, it would require 
forty thousand such prospects to constitute the waole surface of the earth ; 
but this is comparatively nothing ; for one of those glittering points which 
ornament the celestial canopy (Jupiter), is fourteen thousand times 
larger than the earth, andthe sun 1.384.480 times larger than our terres- 
trial globe! Here, then, the imagination begins to beoverpowered at an 
early step of the comparison; for there are, it is probable, an hundred 
million of such bodies asthe sun within the scope of modern instru 
ments, each individual of which may be as vast as our solar orb; and if 
all of these were congregated into one mass, it would probably be but as 
nothing when compared with thematerial creation that lies beyond the 
reach of human research. 

“Tntimately connected with the idea of magnitude is that of space— 
space, the theatre of astronomical science. When the midnight sky is 
re fined by frost, the dec p azure canopy is seen to be thronged with glit 
tering points, which we call stars. [tis admitted that these are at an 
immense distance ; for were we to travel in the direction towards which 
they lie, they would not increase their apparent magnitude, which is the 
case with those objects which we approach on the earth's surface. The 
diameter of the earth. the refore, is too small a scale with which to mea 
sure their distances ; the diameter of the earth's orbit also fails in accom 
plishing the desire { object This amazing length of line (190 millions 
of miles) fails to increase or diminish their vieual angle. or alter their 
relative positions to each other. Without availing ourselves of every 
step which reason and science afford, it will be readily admitted that 
space lies far beyond where the faintest star-beam may be supposed to 
indicate the verge of creation. To aid, however, the contemplation, 
the nature of extension may be considered—mere extension; the dis- 
ance of two bodies from each other: the path along which the body 
moves; but the path described by a moving body in a right line, has only 
length; space has only breadth and thickness, which latter may be call- 
ed a solid space: keeping the mind intent on the figure thus su pose d, 
let it be conceived, if possible, of an infinite extension in the three di- 
mensions; of the infinite flowing of a line each way: an infinite exten- 
sion of a superficies; an infinite radiation of acube: but the mind fal- 
ters in attempting to fathom this profound abyss. Let there be described 
the largest circle that imagination can conceive, and a tangent be drawn 


‘othis vast circle, and extended till the powers of the mind languish. \ believe that bodies ere in motion, whose velocities are proportionably | debate 


Do we approximate a boundary? that which bounds mast itself be 
bounded, and thought invigorated may renew the task» but millions and 
wnillions of years may the swiftest wing urge on its vigorous unwearied 
flightin one direction,—it may ascend, descend, and describe a course, 
making all possible angles w ith its previous directions, and still be as 
distant from a boundary as at the first. Two bodies might travel mil- 
lions of ages with exceeding velocity towards each other, and in the 
same right line, and never meet. Words and numbers fail, or we might 
call in the aid of the ages that have rolled on to the present moment, 
and those which the vast oceaa of futurity contains, and assist the ideal 
flight with the swiftness ofsun-beams or of seraphs; but no human fancy 
can summon ap an adequate conception to rove through this mighty 
abyss, where, above, beneath, around, allis interminable ocean, shoreless, 
bottomless: 





At once it quite ingulfs all human thought; 
"Tis comprehension's absolute defeat ! 


This wondrous space is replenished with rolling orbs of diversified forms, 
magnitudes, and constitutions, Is it not more easy to conceive that 
these glorious bodies are infinite in their number, and interminably dis- 
Sad over the fields of space, than that they are placed ina void which 
younds the amplitude of creation? Let it, however, be supposed that 
there is a termination, and that a circle can be described oad generated 
which would include the whole of material existence; and that this 
spherical nniverse is as vast as the imagination can grasp by either num- 
bers or geometry—let the rein of fancy be given to the most vigorous 
mind in calculating the sum total of these suns, firmaments of suns, svs- 
tems of systems of suns—let the toil of computation be renewed year | 
after year, with the aid of the whole buman race, and a continuation of | 
the task be left as a legacy to posterity, to esijmate the grand amount. 
In this imaginary calculation of the suns of the universe, it should be 
borne in mind that all are arranged in clusters; and that each cluster 





is as distant from each other in the same proportion as two individual 
stars in a cluster may be from one another. The system of fixed starg | 
to which our sum belongs is the Via Lactea, the extent of which is at | 
least nine hundred times the distance of the nearest fixed star from our 
central orb—so distant is the extreme boundary of ourcluster or nebula, 
that the light of a star, placed at its farthest verge, though it iavel with 
tavelocity of twelve millions of miles every minute, would take up 
three thousand years to reach the earth! ‘The telescope has discovered 
thousands of these clusters of stars: from those that are distinctly seen 
and of considerable extent, to those that are barely visible under the 
most favourable circumstances of atmosphere, and with the most pow- 


universe, when ages had rolled over ages, it is evident a boundary would 
be approximated; for on the principle that matter is not infinitely ex- 
tended, the task of numeration would at length be terminated, even 
though in an eternity of time, if the phrase may be admitted; numbers 
| conld be applied to denote the aggregate. On the conclusion of the 
task, this stupendous fact would be evident, that this spherical universe 
of suns and systems, limited in number, would bear no proportion to 





| 


the fair fields of creation would be an atom; and from some dis- 
| tant pointof space the wholeof the vast assemblage would sink into 
| the dim twinkling of asolitary star! But there is a consideration con- 
nected with this subject which renders it probable that matter is infinite- 
| ly extended; for were the uriverse limited, the surrounding void would 
have no action on the bodies it environed; these would then exert all 
their gravitating force on each other; those systems on the confines of 
creation would be less acted upon in one direction than another, with- 
out any attractive influence to keep them in their position. In the other 
direction, these exterior systems would be most powerfully acted upon 
by theinterior, which action would ultimateWw draw them towards the 
centre with accelerated ve locity, till the whole would ultimately rush 
together and form one immense mass of matter. But when we admit 
that suns, and systems of suns, are continued without end, we seea 
counterbalance of this action, an equilibrium preserved, and the mind 
seemsto be relieved from a species of horror. 


If ‘tis an error, ‘tis an error sprung 

From noble root, high thought of the Most High. 
But wherefore error? who can prove it such? 

He that can set Omnipotence a bound 

Can man conceive beyond what God can do? 
Nothing but quite impossible is hard 

He summons into being with like ease 

A whole creation anda single grain; 

Speaks he the word, a thousand worlds are born! 
A thousand worlds! there's space for millions more ! 
And in what space can his great fiat fail? 

Darts not his glory a still brighter ray 

The less is left to Chaos? 


These bodies, vast ia magnitude, infinite in number, and the tenant+ of 
space, are in rapid motion; but what imagination can possibly conceive 
of that power which impels the movement? An idea may be acquired 
of this rapid motion by are ference to familiar objects—the velocity of a 
ship impelled by the wind, particularly if urged over the rolling billows 


by afurious tempest; the swiftness of a bird winging its flight through | 


the air, especially if pursued by an eagle; the motion of a ball pro- 
jected from a cannon which, in some cases, is at the rate of #00 miles in 
anhour. But these are creening things; Saturn, one of the most tardy 
in its course of any of the planets—a globe 900 times larger than the 
earth, isimpelled at the rate of 22,000 miles in an hour, carrying with 
him a system of stupendous rings, and seven moons larger than the 
earth's satellite Jupiter, whose vast circumference would comprise 
within it a thousand such giobes as the one we inhabit, moves at the rate 
of 29,000 in an honr. This earth is urged forward at the rate of 68,000 
milesin an hour ; and Mercury still faster, being 107,000 miles in the 
same time, but even these motions are slow when compared with that 
of the comet of 1680, which went half round the sun in ten hours and a 
half, and its tail (at least an hundred millions of miles in length) turning 
round in the same time, keeping nearly in the direction opposite to the, 


sun; the velocity of this comet, at this part of its orbit (its perihelion) | 


was 830,000 miles in an hour; and so ey did it approach the sun, 
| that supposing the centrifugal or projectile force to have been annihi- 
lated at this point of its course, it would have fallen into the sun in less 
than three minutes! Inthe sphere of the fixed stars there is reason to 


erful instruments. In estimating the number contained in this limited | 


the vast void which would surround it—a void, compared with which | 


Ut. RIBS. 


greater than any in the planetary system. One of the double stars com- 
plete its revolution in fifty-seven years; in estimating the orbit deseribed 
by a lesser sun about @ greater, it will not be necessary to ry som 
(though probably itis the case) thet the two bodies are as remote from 
each other as the nearest fixed star is from our sun, namely, twenty bil- 
lions of miles; were it even admitted that the line of separation between 
them was only a twentieth port of this distance, the revolving rtar 
would then move at the rate of 12,000,000 miles in an hour. Thismo- 
tion observed —— many of the fixed stars, confirms the belief that 
our sna, with its bright retinue of comets, planets, and satellites, is 
moving forwards through space with a velocity past conjectare. It is 
therefore probable that the solar system will never, in the course of its 
most protracted duration, ever revisit any part of the same curve or line 
it has moved over sinee the creation.” 

Of the double stars we have a good précis: we select a small part. 

* Sir William Herschel has shewn that no two insulatcd stars ean ap- 
peer double to us, and that there are very nfiny chances against the 
supposition that the great number of double stars which be ~ disco- 
vered should appear to be double in consequence of the one being +i- 
tuated at a great distance behind the other, and out of the sphere of its at- 
traction. Hence he coucludes, that as casual situations will not account 
for the namerous phenomena of double stars, their existence must be 
owing to their mutual gravitation. This celebrated astronomer observed 
this double star (Castor) from the year 1778 to the year 1803, and could 
never perceive any variation in the distance of the two stars of which it 
is composed, which was invariably 1] of the diameter of the large one ; 
in the angle of position, however, a remarkable ¢ hange hed taken place. 
in the year 1779, November the Sth. the smaller star was north of the 
larger one, and preceding it, in its diurnal motion, 32° 47’; on March 27, 
1803, it had diminished to 10° 53’, which was a decrease of 21° 54’ in the 
space of 23 years and 342 days. From the measures of this angle, taken 
at intermediate times, H appeared that the angle of position had under- 
gone an irregular and gradual diminution. Inthe year 1759, Dr, Brad- 
ley had observed that the line joining the two stars which form Castor 
was, at all times of the year, parallel to the line joining Castor and Pol- 
lux; and Dr. Machetype bad verified this result in 1760 and 1761. By 
this observation, Sir William Herschel olteined an addition of twenty 
— to the period, ed thas found that the angle of position must then 
nave been 56° 32! NM, precéding. Wenee, in the space of A3 years 142 
days, the angle of position had diminished 45° 39. From the regulerity 
of its decrease, it is highly probable that the orbitsin which the two stars 
move round their common centre of gravity, are nearly circular, and at 
right angles to the line in which we see them: and at the time of a whole 
apparent revolution of thesmall star rourd Castor will be 342 yearsand 2 
monthsin a retrograde direction.” 

—— 


THE PREMIER AND HIS WIFE. 


(The following is the article promised in our last number, } 

One of the magazines of the month contains a story, rather ambi- 
tiously told, of a statesman of high rank in this country, the conduct of 
whose lady was such, as to give him considerable uneasiness. lle had, 
in fuet, good reason to suspect that she had been unfaithful, but as the 





story runsin the magazine, appenrances, and nothing more, were against 
her; and after due mystifications and explanations, every thing ends 
happily 
| itis impossible not to see that the hero of the story is an eminent 
| minister, now no more; @ tolerally close approximation. even to his 
| name, is givenin the magazine, ‘The story, however, as it was related 
| at the time, was considerably different. Both the lady and gentleman 
jare dead, and there can be no great haria in repeating what was the gos- 
sip of the day, even though that gossip was, possibly enough, much es- 
ageerated, and, very probebly, untrue altogether. 

Lord wasarman of most laborious habits of business. He was, in 

i fact, occupied, almost every hour of the whole twenty-four, that he did 
not devote to sleep, in official duties—in diplomatic correspondence— 
|orin the labours of the House of Commons. ‘This sort of life bad be- 
come, as it were, second nature, and though originally a gay man, and, 
in every respect, qual fied for shining in society, bis time became so 
| rau h engrossed by public business, that his domestic affairs attracted 
little of his notice, and even his relaxations were almost as much matter 
lof routine as the laboursof office. His dinner parties were given for 
| the sake of politics, and his presence in a bell room was nearly as official 
as his presence at a cabinet council 

His lady —who ir London can forget her ?—was accustomed to all the 

| splendours of the highest life, and the fame and station of her busband 
j added to her own exquisite taste and fascinating manners, made her par- 
| ties the most recherché things in the world. The estrangement of ber 
lhe band from domestic life made ber completely independent of his 
| movements, ond, as she had no family to engrors ber attention, she lived 
jaltogether in an atmorphere of gaiety and graceful dissipation. The 
|mateh has been what is generally called a love mate h, and certainly 
never were there (wo persons more suited to inspire mutual affection, 
Politics, as we have said, made him a stranger at home—and the barren- 
ness of his bed was felt asa mistortaune which rendered domestic life 
lessagreeable. At first, her Ladyship complained somewhat of the neg- 
lect of her Lord; but custom soon reconciled matters, and she became 
contented with reigning as the queen of fashion. 

Nething could be more affectionate than their conduct when the 
met: but it was, at last, little more than the affection of friends. He 
was scarcely ever in her company: and the censorious tongue of the 
world accused her of be ing not displeased by the attention of others. 
So far the story we are releting agrees pretty closely with that in the 
magazine be and heroine 





The writer, a8 soon as he has brought his 
to this point, gets the statesman into a masquerade in hisawn house, 
vhere, under the disguise of a domino, he hears insinuations about his 
wife's virtue which shock and alarm him; and, finally, he overhears a 
| proposal of elopement made to ber by a foreign nobleman (who turns 
out to be a music master,) which she repels with indignation; sfter 
having, however, listened to it fora long time, with too much compla- 
cency. A reconciliation, after the usasl quantity of anger and remon- 
strance, then takes PY 
| ‘The story, as told at the time was thus:—Lord and his Lady oc- 
| cupied two sleeping gpartments, connected by « sort of ante-chamber, 
but approached from different sides by separate stair-eases. His Lord- 
ship one night had brought a confidential friend into the ante-chamber, 
where they were, as uruai, diseussing polifics, and laying down plans of 
t was late, and every person in the house bad retired to rest. 
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conversation, a reference was made to a document, | loaded waggons, with enormous teamsof fourteen to tweniy oxen drag- | ly object before their eyes, when Mr. Douglas p 

Beat anise went to procure it. The shortest way ley through his | ging them, rolled slong the roads; long strings of mules loaded ‘with * Now, Transom, if you please.” e old fellow’s countenance 
ledy's bed-chamber. He opened the door of the dressing room, and in| canes were threading the fields; dragging vessels were seen to shove | fell os il his heart was wrung by the order he had to give. ‘Aloft 
oo aeing made anole. He then proceeded to the bed-room, whieh | out from every cove; the morni song of the black fishermen was | there! lie out, you Perkins, and reeve a whip on the starboard yard-arm 
also he opened, hastily traversed it, stered his lady's name ina voice of | heard, while their tiny canves, like black _ started up suddenly on to lower Mr. The rest stuck in his throat, and, as if eshamed of 
ony, and returned to his friend. | all sides of us, as if they had fluated from t e bottom of the sea; and the his soft-heartedness, he threw as much gruffness as he could into bis 
“erhat geatieman said, thet he had never witnessed such a change of | smiling scene burst at once, as if by magic, on us. in all its coolness and | voice as he sung out—“ Beat to quarters there!—knock off, men!” The 
countenance in so shortatime. Scarcely a minute bad passed and the beauty, under the cheering jnfluence of the rapidly rising sun. w e fired roll of the drum stayed the contusion and noise of the people at work 
gay smile had given place to the most ghastly and cadaverous expression a gun, and made the signal for a pilot; upon which a canoe. with three | in an instant, who immediately ranged themselves, in their clean frocks 
that could be conceived. He hastily drank off a large glass of wine, negroes in it, shoved off from a small schooner lying to about a mile to and trowsers, on each side ot the quarter-deck. At a given signal, the 
and uttered some incoherent exclamations as to what he had seen. leeward ‘They were soon alongside, when one of the three jampedon | white deal coffin, wrapped in its befitting pall, the meteor flag of Eng- 
land, swung high above the hammock nettings between us and the clear 





at bis bead up the lad- 





Ashe became somewhat calmer, he told his friend, that on entering board. This was the pitot, a slave, as 1 knew, and, in my innocence, I yet 
the room he plainly saw the figure of a person, reflected by a looking- expected to see something very squalid: and miserable but there was blue sky, to the long clear note of the boatswain's whistle, which soon 
glass, hastily retreating by the opposite stairease. bis wife was asleep, | nothing of the kind; for I never in my life saw a more spruce salt w a- ending ina short chirrup, told that it now rested on the thwarts of the 
or pretended tobe so. The geutleman was dressed, and the bed was| ter dandy, in a small way. He was well dressed, according to a seamen s boat alongside. We pulled ashore, and it was asight perchance to 
undisturbed. He went forward to the door from which the escape had | notioun—clean white trowsers, check shirt, with white lapets, neat-| move a women, to see the poor little fellow’s hat and bit of a dirk lying 


been made, but it was completely closed. ly fastened at the throat with a black ribbon, smart straw hat ;and alto- | on his coffin, whilst the body was carried by four ship boys, the eldest 
“ Could there have been no mistake ?” gether he carried an appearance of comfort—I was going to write | scarcely fourteen. I noticed the tears stand in Anson's eyes as the cof- 
“Searcely. He had seen the figure in the looking-glass as plainly as | independence—about him, that I was by no means pre red for. fin was lowered intothe grave,—the boy had been wounded close to 
ever he had seen his own face there. | He moved about with a swaggering roll, grinning an aughing | bim,—and when we heard the hollow rattle of the earth on the coffin, 
“ Did be know the man?” |at the seamen. “I say, Blackie.” said Mr. Douglas —* Joha Lodge. | on unusual sound to e sailor—he shuddered.—* Yes. Master Cringle.” 
“:'Too well—a dependent of his own.” | massa, if you please, massa; Blackie is not politefal, sir,” where-| he said, ina whisper, “he was as kind-hearted, and as brave a lad os 
“ Might it not have been a mere illusion?” upon he snewed his white teeth again. ‘“ Wel, well, John Ludge, you | ever trod on shoe-leather,—none of the larkings of the men in the clear 


His Lordship paused; be said, thet business had of late disturbed him, | are running us in too close surely ;” and the remark seemed eeasonable moonlight wo ever reached the eabin through him,—nor was he the 
and that he was not always certain at such late hours, that he was per- | enough to a stranger, for the rocks on the bold shore were now within boy to rouse t ae! watch from under the lee of the bouts in bad wea- 
fectly clear in all his perceptions. Lut still there was no disputing his | half pistol-shot.—* Mind your eye,” shouted old Anson. You will ther, to eurry with the lieutenant, while he knew the look-outs were as 
senses—unless, said he, with a sigh, I have lost them altogether. have us ashore, you black rascal !’—* You, sir, what water have you | bright as heagles,—and where was the man in our watch that warted 
He returned to the bed room, and ou coming back, said that his lady | bere?” sung out Mr. Splinter. ‘ Salt water, massa, repped out Lodge, | ‘bacco w hile Mr. Duncan had a shiner left?” The poor fellow drew 
continued to be asleep, and the room was perfectly undisturbed. His! fairly dumfounded by sucha volley of questions—* You hab six fadom the back of his horny hand across his eyes, and grumbled out as he turn- 
wonted coolness had returned—bhe affected to treat the matter asa mere | good here, massa;” but suspecting he had gone too far—** I take de ed away, ‘And here am J, Bill Anson, such a swab as to be ashamed of 
delusion—said be wanted rest—begged that bis friend would dismiss the | Tonnant, big ship as be is, close to dat reef, sir, you might have jump | being sorry for him.” : 
anatter from his mind altogether, and bade him good-night. | ashore, sc you need not frighten for your leetle dish ofa hooker; beside, | _ We were now turned over into the receiving ship the old Shark, and 
He was never the same man again. Her ladyship lived always high | massa, my character isat take, you know ’—then another grin and bow. | fortunately there were captains enough in port to try us for the loss of 
in the estimation of society, but her husband never forgot the figure in | There was no use in being angry with the poor fellow, so he was allow- the Torch, so we got over our court-martial speedily, and the very day I 
the glass. ed to have his own way until we anchored in the evening at Port-Royal. | got back my dirk, the packet Srought me out a lieutenant’s commis- 
We do not vonch forthe truth of a single word in this tale—we only | The morning after we arrived, I went ashore with a boat's crew to per- | siun. Being now my own master for a season, I determined to visit 
tell the story as it was told to us, and shall not improve it by adding a| form the magnanimous operation of cutting brooms; we pulled ashore | some relations I had in the island, to whom I had never yet been intro- 
single word of corroboration derived from other circumstances. This| for Green Bay, under the guns of the Twelve Apostles—a heavy battery | duced; so I shook hands with old Splinter, packed my kit, and went to 
is the foundation of the nowvellette referred to. | of twelve cannon, where there is a tombstone with an inscription setting | the wharf to charter a wherry to carry me up to Kingston. The mo- 
| forth that the party over whom it was erected, had been actually swal-| ment my object was perceived by the black boatmen, I was  sur- 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. lewod up in the great earthquake that destroys d the opposite town, but | rounded by a mob of them, pulling and hauling each other, and shout- 

[Our readers will recollect the beautiful story of the Picaroon, pub- subsequently disgorged again; being, perchance, an unseemly morsel. , ing a “a various qualifications of their boats, with such vehe- 
lished in the Albion of the 24th Dec., of which the following is in con-| ~We approached the beach—* Oars’ —the men laid them in. “What a eo os Ww wr! ey Seen ‘ Besse, 20 see Pam be Ci. 
tnuation. } | sort of nuts be them, Peter Combings?” said the coxwain to a new Me hy B ak av det ap ike b dolphin ! ae Don’t believe him, 
The only other midshipman on board the cutter beside young Wal-| hand who had been lately impressed, and was now standing at the bow | - we paca ggches : vont ¢ ae ona him.’— Dam lie dat, as Lama 
-culm, whose miserable death we had witnessed, was a slight delicate lit- | ready to fend off. gentleman’ roared a ragged black vagabond.—* Come in de Monkey, 


tle fellow, about fourteen years old, of the name of Duncan; he was| Peter broke off one of the branches from the bush nearest him.— ope te ys, bo a beat she.”—“ Don’t boder de entleman,” yell- 
ithe smallest boy of his age ‘Lever saw, and had been badly hurt in re- | “‘ Smite my timbers, do the trees here bear shelifish?” ‘Tne tide in the , °¢ i ae te th aye eg et agg Massa,” as he saw 
elling the attack of the @ irate. His wound was a lacerated puncture Gulf of Mexico does not ebb and flow above two feet, except at the | ™& bagi » ble 4 = le < pry he hese age dh yes, get out of de 
I the left shoulder trom a boarding-pike, but it appeared to be healing | Fg and the ends of the drooping branches of the mangrove trees, | peo ay : me pies - a r ae _e hine ae lack as a shoe himself— 
kindly, and for some days we thought ke was doing well. However, | that here cover the shore are clustered, within the wash of the water, ia sc ce a he —— succra; him leetle just now, but will be 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, before we made Jamaica, the Sur-| with a small well-flavoured oyster. The first thing the seamen did when | *@™m!"A — ay. So saying, the fellow who had thus appropriated 
eon accosted Mr. Douglas as we were walking the deck together. “| they got ashore, was to fasten an oakum tail to the rump of one of the re — na | oy Kaper his head like a battering ram, and began 
ear litthe Duncan is going to slip through my fingers after all, sir." —| most lubberly of the cutter’s crew ; they then gave him ten yards law, P “ Cau oe q ) Mie — in bis way. i first ran a tilt against 
**No!—I thought he had een better.”—" So he was till about noon, | when they started in chase, shouting amongst the bushes, and switching i Qo ag an bt yw ikea rocket into the sea; the Monkey fared 
when a twitching of the muscles came on, which I fear betokens lock | each other like the veriest schoolboys. I had walked some distance | 2° —o = **4 - iad to swim for it, and having thus opened a 
jaw; he wavers, to00, now and then, a bad sign of itself where there is along the beach, pelting the amphibious little creatures, half crab, half Me ay by main force, I at lengt h got safely moored in the stern sheets; 
a fretting wound.”—We went Lelow, where, notwithstanding the wind- | lobster, called soldiers, which kept shouldering their large claw s, and pat Lp as he were shoving off, Mr. Callaloo, the clergyman of Port 
sail that was let down close to where his hammock was slung, the heat | running out and in their little burrows, as the small ripple twinkled on ya , ata eg personage, begged for a passage, and was according- 
of the small vessel was suffocating. The large coarse tallow candle in| the sand in the rising sna, when two men-of-wars’ boats, each with | 'Y aie on —e a it was high water, my boatmen chose the five 
the purser’s lantern, that hung beside his shoulder, around which the | three officers in the stern, suddenly pulled round « little promontory we * nye , as a oat channel near to Gallows Point is ealled, by 
loathsome cockroaches fluttered like moths in a summer evening, filled | that intereepted my view ahead. Being somewhat out of the line of | W ne ra ‘foil nreten would be saved, and we were cracking on cheerily, 
the between decks with a rancid oily smell, and with smoke as froma my duty, so far from my boat, I squatted amongst the brushwood, think- my mine +" of my recent promotion, when, scur, scur, scur, we stuck 
torch, while it ran down and melted like fat before a fire. It cast a dulb| ing they would pass by; but, as the devil would have it, they pulled di- oe the oy eos boatmen, being little encumbered with 
sickly gleam on the pale face of the brown-haired, girlish-leoking lad, rectly for the place w here Il was ensconced, beached their boats, and | ¢ a pad Bi sa Mn “ecagron vd a We like et pw f wilk-ducks, shouting, 
as he lay in his narrow hammock. When we entered, an old quarter. | jumped onshore. “ Here’sa mess, thought I. ‘ F . . ass r+ y shes. iat aM. t “~ water, ; @ must a get oe must all get 
m wier was rubbing his legs, which were jerking about like the limbs| [soon made out that one of the officers was Cc aptain Pinkem of the | Out, ee Mr. ere ri a sort of Dow. inie Sampson in his way, 
of a galvinized frog. While two of the boys held his arms, also vio- | Flash, and that the parties saluted each other with that stern courtesy, | i y (a, 20 7 x aie ih 7 his w aitek the water. The negroes 
lently convulsed. The poor little fellow was crying and sobbing | Which argued no good. “So, so, my masters, not enough of fighting pee 1UNGeE Game Massa he | ee aloo, you mad surely, you 
most piteously, but made a strong effort to compose himself and * 8 | on the coast of America, but you must have a little private defacing of <p Jae ve sa ye “a , but obedient—you said we must 
a man” when he saw us,—' This is so good of you, Mr. Cringle! | God's image amongst yourselves ? Pi kem spoke first. “ Mr. Clinch, fa et shed a Us o be sure, Massa, and you py =e we all did get 
you will take charge of my letter to my sister, I know you} (1 now knew he addressed the first lieutehant of the flag-ship,) “ Mr. wry , f me dic you not ee I got out too rejoined the parson, 
willt—-I say Anson,” to the quarter-masier, “ do lift me up a! Clineh, it is not too late to prevent unpleasant consequences ; I ask you | Still in the w ater. Oh, lud, } flasea! we no mean you—we meant poor 
little till try and finish it.—It will be a sore heart to poor Sarah; she | again, at the eleventh hour, will you make an apology! He seemed | "ger, not w hite man parson. — You said all, children, and thereupon 
has no mother now, worfather, and aunt is not over kind,”-—and again | hurried and fidgety in his manner: which rather surprised me, as Iknew | I leaped, pronouncing the last word in two syllables—“ be more cor- 
he wept bitterly. “ Confound this jumping hand, it won't keep steady, | he was a seasoned man in these matters, and it contrasted unfavourably rect in your grammar next time. The worthy but eccentric old chap 
all lean do.—I say, Doctor, [shan't die this time, shall 12°—«] hope with the calm bearing of his antagonist, who by this time bad thrown his | then scrambled on board again, amidst the suppressed laughter of the 


not, my fine little fellow." “IT don't think T shall; Tshall live to bea hat on the ground, and stood with one foot on the handkerchief that | boatmen, and kept his scat, wet clothes and all, until we reached 
man yet, in spite of that bloody Bucaneer's pike, | know [ shall.””. God | marked bis position, the distance, twelve paces, having already been | Kingston. - 
help me, the death rattle was already in his throat, and the flame was| measured. By the bye his position was deucedly near in a line with the 17th December, 1831. 
flickering in the socket; evenas he spoke, the muscles of his neck stif-| grey stone behind which [lay hid; nevertheless, the risk Tran did not 
fened to such a degree that [ thought he was choked, but the violence of | prevent me noticing that he was very pale, and had much the air of a 
the convulsion quickly subsided, “1am done for, Doctor!’ he could no | brave man come to die in a bad cause. He looked upwards fora second 
longer open his mouth, but spoke through his clenched teeth—*{ feel it | or (wo, and then answered, slowly and distinetly, * Captain Pinkem, 1) Vale of Belvoir for their hospitality, kindness, and liberality,—qualities 
now!—God Almighty reecive my soul, and protect my poor sister!" now repeat what I said before; this rencontre is none of my seeking. | pre-eminently conspicuous in the character of the present head of that 
The arch enemy was indeed advancing to the final struggle, for he now You accuse me of having spoken slightingly of you seven years ago, | illustrious race, which has more than once formed alliances with the So- 
gave a sudden and sharp ery, and stretched out his legs and arms, which | When L was a mere_ boy. You have tine evidence oa gallant officer | vereigns of England. The Duke of Rutland’s birth-day, therefore, is an 
instantly became as rigid as marble, and in his azony he turned his face | that I did so, therefore, [may not gainsay it; but of uttering the words | occurrence of no common interest to his family, his tenantry, his de- 
to the side I stood on, but he was no longer sensible,‘ Sister,” he said | imputed to me, I declare, upon my honour, [ have no recollection.” He | pendants, to all, in short, who move within the circle of his fostering 
with diffieculty—* Don’t let them throw me overboard; there are sharks | paused. * That wont do, my fine fellow,” said Pinkem. ‘* You are un- protection. Not an inhabitant of the vale of Belvoir exists, who does 
here.""—" Land on the leebow,”—sung out the man at the mast-head, | reasonable,” rejoined Clinch, in tie same measured tone, ‘to expect | not, on the morning of the 4th of January, offer up his wishes, that his 
The common life sound would not bave moved any of us in the routine | farther amende for uttering words which I have no conviction of having | Grace may livetosee ‘many happy returns of that day.” 
of duty, but bursting in, under such circum tances, it made us start, as if spoken; yet, to any other officerin the service I would not hesitateto | ‘The annual celebration of the event was instituted by the Duchess 
it had been something unusual; the dying midshipman heard it, and said | make a more direct apology, but you know ycur credit as a pistol-siot | Elizabeth of Rutland, the pride of her family, the admiration of all,— 
calmly—* Land,—I wil! never see it.—But how blue all your lips took. | renders this impossible.” whose sudden death produced so great a sensation some few years ago. 
—It is cold, piercing cold, end dark, dark.” Something seemed to raise “Sorry forit, Mr. Clinch, sorry for it,’ Here the pistols were handed | Princes have frequently been participators in this scene ef festivity; 
in his throat, his features sharpened still wore, and he tried to gasp, but | to the principals by their respective seconds. In their attitudes, the | George the 1V. was present on two occasions; his lamented brother, 
his clenched teeth prevented Lim—he was gone. proficient and the novice were strikingly contrasted; (by this time I had | the Duke of York, was a constant visiter; and Prince Leopold, and the 
1 went on deck with a heavy heart, and, on looking in the direction | crept round so as to bave a view of both parties, or rather, if the truth | very flower of the English nobility, have Leen amongst the distinguished 
indicated, | beheld the towering Blue Mountain peak rising high above | must be told, to be out of the line of fire.) Pinkem stood with his side ac- | guests of the Duke. Since the last year has fleeted away, an event 
the horizon, even at the distance of filly miles, with its outline clear and | curately turned towards his antagonist, so as to present the smallest, | fraught with melancholy recollections has occurred—the death of the 
distinct against the splendid western sky, now gloriously illumined by possible surface ; his head was, as it struck me, painfully slewed round | Duchess Isabella; a woman of the greatest beauty andthe most enviable 
the light of the set sun. We stood on under easy sail for the night, and| with hiseye looking steadily at Clinch, over his right shoulder, whilst | endowments, who left not a single enemy, but conciliated all by her 
next morning when the day broke, we were off (he east end of the mag- | his arm was brought down close to his thigh, with the cock of the pistol | fascinating and gracious manners. Her presence will no more gladden 
nificent Island of Jamaica. The stupendous peak now appeared to rise turned outwards, so that his weapon must have covered his opponent by | this scene of earthly grandeur, but her memory will be religiously pre- 
close aboard of us, with a large solitery star sparkling on his forehead, | the simple raising of his arm below the elbow. Clinch, on the other | served by all who kuew her amiable and exalted qualities. 
and reared his forest-crowned summit high iato the cold blue sky, im- | band, stood frouting bim, withthe whole breadth of his chest; holdiag The morning of the 4th inst. was ushered in by the musical peals of 
pending over us in frowning magnificence, while the long dark range of | his weapon awkwardly across his body, with both hands. Pinkemap- | the numerous“ Village Bells” in the neighbouring vale. ‘The Duke re- 
the Blue Mountains, with their outlines herd and clear in the grey light, | peared unwilling to take him at such advantage, for, although violentand | ceived the affectionate congratulations of his family and assembled 
sloped away on each side of him as it they had been the Giant's shoul- | headstrong, and but too frequently the slave of his passions, he had some | guests. The gentlemen enjoyed some exeellent shooting in the well- 
dees. Great masses of white mist hung on their sides about half way | noble traits in his character. stocked preserves of Belvoir. The Steward’s Room and Servant’s 
down, but all the valleys and coast as yet slept in the darkness. We “Turn your feather edge to me, Mr. Clinch ; take afair chance, man.” | Hall were filled with tenantry, domestics, and retainers, who sat down 
could see that the land-wind was biowing strong in shore, from the | The lieutenant bowed, and thought would have spoken, but he was | at two o’clock to a most substantial dinner, with a liberal supply of ale, 
darker colour of the water, and the speed with which the coasters, only checked by the fearof being thought to fear; however, he took the ad- punch, and wine. 
distinguished by their white sails, slid along; while astern of us, out at | Yice,and in an instant the word was given—‘‘ Are you voth ready?” | Atseven o'clock the whole of the noble party being assembled in the 
sea, yet within a cable's length, for we had only shot beyond its influ.| “ Yes.” “Then fire!’ Clinch fired without deliberation. [saw him, | Poussin Parlour, the Duke of Rutland gave his arm to the Countess of 
ence, the prevailing trade-wind blew a smart breeze, coming np strong | for my eyes were fixed on him, expecting to see him fall. He sood | Newburg and led the w ay tothe Banquetting Room, followed by the 
to a defined line, beyond which and between it, and the influence of the | firm, however, which was more than I did, as at the instant, a piece of | rest of the party according to the order of precedency. His Grace took 
land-wind, there was a belt of lead-coloured sea. about half a mile broad, | the bullion of an epaulet, at first taken for a pellet of baser metal, struck | his seat in the centre of the table, having the Countess of Newburg on 
with along heavy ground-swell rolling, but smooth as glass, and without | me sharply on the nose, and shook my equanimity confounded!y; at | his right, and Countess Brownlow on hisleft. The apartment in which 
even a ripple on the surface, in the midst of which we lay dead | length [torned to look at Pinkem, and there he stood with his arm raised, | the repast was served, is of noble proportions: its rouf is divided into 
becalmed. 7 pistol levelled, but he bad not fired. He stood thus whilstI might have | compartments, with sculptured scanthus, and other flowers; arich and 
The heavy dew was shaken in large dr ps out of the wet flapping counted ten, like a finger-post, then dropping his band, his Weapon went | appropriate frieze runs beneath, from a design of Flaxman. The semi- 
sails, against which the reef points pattered like hail as the vessel rolled. | off, but without his aim, the bullet striking the sand near his feet, and | circular arches in which the two siJe-boards are placed, are entwined 
The decks were wet and slippery, and our jackets saturated with moist- | down he came headlong tothe ground. He fell with his face turned to- | with grapes and vine-leaves in high relief. The north side has a series 
ure; but we enjoyed the luxnry of cold to a degree that made the sea) wards me, and I shall never furget the horrible expression of it. His} of niches with gilt tripods; the scut!), pilastres and arches of Derbyshire 
water when dashed about the decks, as they were being holystoned,| healthy complexion had given place to a deadly blue, the eyes were | marble. The chimney-pieces of statuary marble, by Flaxman, are ex- 
appear ansolutely warm. Presently all nature awoke in its freshness so | Wide open and straining in their sockets, the upper lip was drawn up, | quisite specimens of his skill. : P 
suddenly, that it looked like a change of scene in a theatre. ‘The sun, | showing his teeth in a most frightful grin, the blood cushed from his On the centre of the table was a silver plateau of three stages, sur- 
as yet set tous, rose to the huge peak, and glanced like lightning on his! mooth es if impelled by the strokes of aforce pump, while his hands | mounted by a figure of Neptune with Nereids and Tritons. The entire 
summit, making it gleam like anamethyst. The clouds on his shaggy | griped and dug into the sand. of the service represented marine objects. The ice-pails, vases, and 
ribs rolled upwards, and enveloped his head and shoulders, and were| Before the sun set, he was a dead man. flaggons of gold and silver, were very numerous. On the sideboards 
replaced by the thin blue mists which ascended from the valleys. form-| ‘A neat morning's work, gentlemen,” thought I. The two surgeons | were many costly and rare bijous, ¢ isterns, salvers, and racing cups. On 
nga fleecy canopy, beneath which appeared hill and dale, woods and | came up, and opened his dress, felt his pulse, and shook their heads: | an elevated pedestal appeared the celebrated silver wine-cooler, which 
cultivated lands, where all had been undistinguishablea minute before, | the boats’ crew grouped around them—he was lifted into his gig, the | contains upwards of one hundred gallons. 
and gushing streams burst from the mountain sides like gouts of froth, | word was given to shove off, and I returned to my broom-cutters. The room was lighted by four noble chandeliers in the style of Lonis 
marking their course inthe level grounds by the vapours they sent up. When we got un board, the gunner who had the watch wastaking bis | XIV., and by a great number of was-lights in richly embellished 
Then Breere mill-towers burst into light, and cattle mills, with their| fisherman's walk on the starboard side of the quarter-deck, and kept | branches; the general effect was strikingly chaste and beautiful 


cone-shaped roofs, and overseers’ houses, and w ater mills. with the | looking steadily at the land, as if to avoid seeing poor little Duncan's| The Leicestershire band played martial airs duriog the repast, which 
white spray falling from the wheels, and sngreworks, | comprised three courses, of the most recherché character, with wines of 


with long pen- coffin, that lay on a grating near the gangway. The crew, who were 
nants of white smoke, ¢treaming from the boiling-house chimney in the | employed in twenty cifferent w ays, repairing damages, were bustling | the rarest vintages. The ingenious devices in the confectiomary depart- 
morning wind. Immediately after 


of negroes were seen at work ;! about, laughing, joking, and singing, with small regard to the melancho-' mentexcited much attention. The dessert included pines and grapes in 


— 
THE DUKE OF RUTLAND’S BIRTH-DAY. 


The Rutland family have, for centuries past, been distinguished in the 
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——— — 
profusion. fu consequence of the recent death in the family, wll the do- 
mestics in fall dress suits of black. There were present:— 
Dake of jand. Marquises—Granby and Montrose. Earis—New-| 

and Brownlow. Countesses—Newburg and Brownlow. Lords— 


Stuart Wortley, Elizabeth Drummond, Adeliza Manners, Sophia Cust, 
Southampton. Colonel Trench—Sir Wm. Earl Welby. Messieurs— 
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the conduct of the Bavarian cavalry. In March, 1807, he was made | 


general of division. 
Hitherto Jerome had displayed no want of affection for his American 


burg wiie—a lacy distinguished slike for her beauty and her talents; but, in 
Alvaniey, Charles Manners, Robert Menners, Baron Manners. Foster, | July, on the conclusion of the peace of Tilsit, Napoleon having repre- | 


Charlies a Villiers, Rokeby, Southampton. Ladies—Emme'ine } sented to bim that the branches of the imperial femily were not entitled 


to enter into alliances according to the dictates of their own feelings, 
but were bound to form such as were most suitable tu his policy, Jerome | 


Jerome took refuge in France, accompanied by the amiable princess 
his wife, whose attachment seemed to increase with her husband's re- 
verses. —On the abdication of Napvicoa, in April, 1814, they were com- 
pelled to quit Paris. Ono ber way to Switzerland, Catherine was stop- 
ped near Montereaa by De Maubreuil and his grng. despoiled of her 
money and jewels, and reduced to the necesssty of receiving from the 
hand of the man who had recently been ber equ asum sufficient to 


oe defray her expenses to Berne, w . 
C. de Roos, Thornton, Arbuthnot, Hon. Pierrepoint, Irvine, J. E. Wel- | 9s tempted to sacrifice the connexion which his heart had chosen, and | eevivel. ne, where her buchend was wading Ber 
by, M. P. Mistresses—Arbuthnot and daughter, Goodwin. become the tool of bis brother's overweening ambition. The better to. 
About ten, the ladies retired to the Drawing-room and were soon af- | secure bis influence in Germany, Napoleon demanded in marriage for | 
ter joined by the gentlemen. This unique apariment is fitted up dla) him a daughter of the Elector of Sasony; butas that princess would not 
Louis Quatorze, and is a splendid specimen of that style; indeed, it re- | listen to the proposal, another was immediately sought after. On the 
wires to be seen to be duly appreciated. At the head of the room isa) 12th of August, Jerome espoused the Princess Fredrica Catharina, 
feure of the purest Parian marble, of the Duchess Elizabeth of Rutland, | daughter of the King of Wartemberg, and, a few days after, was pro- 


and, at the opposite termination. two whole length paintings, in costly 
moveable frames, of the Duke and Duchess. Antique Candelabra, 


claimed King of Westphalia. On the 7th of December, a decree was | 
issued, containing, in four pages, the constitution of the new kingdom ; | 


bearing one hundred and tweuty was tapers, shed a brilliant radiance on by an article of which, in default of legal descendants of King Jerome. | 


the scene. 


The following State apartments were also thrown open:—The Guard | 6 the 15th, the new monarch’s birth-day, who had then completed his | ed permission from his father-in 


Chamber, the two Stair Cuses, Regents’ Gallery, Picture Gallery, Go- 
thic Ball Room, and the Corridors. 

At twelve the Duke and his visiters entered the Ball Room, where 
dancing had commenced some time. The greater part joined the 
contre dance, without the slightest distinction, and the general aim seem- 


ed to be, that all should be equally happy, and that no distinction of | with integrity and a knowledge of the world, he might have become | to settle in the Austrian dominions. He 


rank, for this night at least, should prevail. More than two hundred and 
fifty were assembled, and we never wituessed a more animated and joy- 
ous company. 

The attire of the ladies was very splendid. Countess Brownlow wore 
a rich satin dress, with Spanish bat and superb plumes. The Countess 
of Newburg was in black satin, with golden wreath. Lady Emeline 
8S. Wortley and Lady A. Manners were in white satin, tastefully orna- 
mented with blonde. Lady 8. Cust, pink satin, with pedant drops of 
mosaic gold on her forehead. Mrs. Arbuthnot wore black velvet, with 
diamonds—her daughter exhibited a similar dress. Lady Southamptoa 


was in a robe of black velvet, with diamonds of the most costly de- | charged for twelve months. in this dilemma he determined on calling | 


scription. 
The morning had advanced several hours before the scene of this no- 


ble entertainment was closed. Its baronial character, profuse splen- | Occasion, and produced it at the council ;—but Jerome iusisted on draw- | they despised and laughed at 


dour, and admirable arrangement, were universally admired; and we 
only wish that Jobn Henry of Rutland’s example, in thus annually assem- 
bling his friends of all ranks, were to be generally emulated amongst our 
leading nobility. 

A number of the Duke’s guests still remain at the Castle, and alter- 
nately enjoy hunting and shooting. 

The Dake of Wellington's absence, occasioned by his late severe at- 
tack, has been a source of general regret. 

—_—- 
JEROME BONAPARTE. 
From “ The Court and Camp of Napoleon.” 

Jerome, the youngest of Napoleon's brothers, was born at Ajaccio, 
on the 15th of December, 1784; and, on the fawily being compelled to 
leave Corsica in 1793, he accompanied them to France. Shortly after 
his brother assumed the command of the army of Ltaly, Jerome was 
sent, with his sister Careline and the two children of Josephine, to Ma- 


dame Campan’s establishment at St. Germain, and from thence to the 


college of Juilly, in the department of the Seine and Marne; where he 
remained until the revolution of November, 1799, which placed Napo- 
leon at the head of the consular government. He then leit college, and 
before he had completed his fitteenth year, entered the navy—a service 
for which he had always been intended. 

In 1801 he was appointed to the command cf a sinall sloop of war, 
L’Epervier, and employed in the expedition to St. Domingo eommand- 
ed by his brother-in-law, General Clerc. In March, 1802, he re- 
turned to France, the bearer of despatches announcing the landing of 
the expedition and the capture of Cape Francois; intelligence which 
was received with transports of exultation, as it was looked upon as the 
forerunner of the repossession of that important colony. 

In June of the same year, we find Jerome at Brest, launching into ex- 
travagances, contracting debts which he had not the means to pay, and 
drawing on de Bourrieane, his brother's secretary, for sums which the 
First Consul discharged with much reluctance. One of his letters, in 
particular, excited Napoleon's anger: it was fited with accounts of the 
entertainments he was giving and receiving, and concluded with notify- 
ing that he had drawn for seventeen thousand francs. To this Bona- 
te wrote the following reply :—‘ Ihave seen your letter, Monsier 
’Enseigne de Vaisseau, and am impatient to hear that you are on board 
your frigate, studying a profession intended to be the scene of your glo- 
ry. Die young, and I shall have some consolation; but if you live to 
sixty, without having served your country and leaving behind you any 
honourable recollections, you had better not been born.’’* 

Jerome never realized the wishes and expectations of his brother, who 
always called him a ‘‘petit polisson."” On the receipt of this letter, he 
set sail for Martinique, and resided while there with Madame de la Pa- 
gérie, the mother of Josephine. In 1803, on the resumption of hostilities 


between England and France, he had frequent opportunities of distin- } 
guishing himself; but, after cruising for atew months off Tobago, he | 


thought proper to put into New-York, where he passed in dissipation 
that time which should have been employed in facing the enemy. 
Towards the close of the year, he married Miss Elizabeth Patterson, 
the daughter of a rich merchant of Baltimore. He remained in Ame- 
rica unti! the spring of 1805, when he embarked ina neutral vessel, the 
Erin, and landed at Lisbon in May; whence ke set off, by land, for Pa- 
ris, directing the ship to proceed to Amsterdam; from which city he in 
tended his wife should follow him, as soon as he had obtained the requi 


the Erin in the Texel, Madame Jerome Bonaparte, not being permitted 
to go on shore, thought it advisable to trust herselfto the English. She 
accordingly landed at Doverin June, took up her residence during the 
summer at Camberwell, and in the autumn returned to her native 
country. 

Napoleon was highly incensed at the idle and dissolute conduct of 
brother whom he had hoped one day to place at the head of the French 
navy. Henevertheless sent him ona mission to the Dey of Algiers, to 
demand the restitution of certain Genoese, who had been carried into 
slavery. Jerome is said to have acquitted himsel/, on this occasion, in 
a spirited manner, and brought back with him two hundred and fifty of 
those unfortunate persons. 

lu December, he was appointed to the command of the Veteran, of 


seventy-four guns, and visited a third time the West Indies. Afler 4 | 


cruise of eight months, he sailed for France, and captured on his way six 
merchant vessels laden with timber from Quebec. Being closely pur 
sued by an English man-of-war, the Gibraltar, Captain Lukin, he made 
for the small bay of Concarneau, on the coast of Brittany; where his 
ship was stranded, and Jerome and his crew with difficulty got on 
shore. 


Immediately on his arrival at Paris, he was decorated with the cordon | 


ofthe Legion of Honour, made rear-admiral, and created a prince. The 
Moniteur of the 17th of September gave a pompous detail of his exploits 
‘The Prince,” it said, “ was constantly at sea, in the midst of the ene- 
my's squadron, and everywhere maintaining the honour of the French 
flag; now compelling Cochrane to take refuge in Barbadoes ; now ter- 
rifying, by his presence, the commerce and colonies of the enemy! The 
value of the six merchant vessels captured by him on their way from 


Quebec is estimated at twenty millions of frances (£30,000), and the loes | 


is said to have caused a dreadful sensation in London.”t 
Happily, however, for England and her navy, the future Nelson of 


France ag | quitted “ the scence of his glory,” and passed from the | 


sea to the land service. In November, we find “the prince” at the 
head of a small corps of Bavarians and Wortembergers, employed in 
the reduction of the fortresses of Silesia; and again, in December, di- 
recting the blockade of Glogan, and expressing his entire satisfaction at 


* De Bourrienne, tom. iv. p. 343. 

? The muses also were put in requisition. At a eplendid entertainment given 
upon the occasion by the Princess Eliza, and at which Napoleon was present, the 
venerable Chevalier de Boufflers was delivered of the following concetto 

“ Sur le front couronne de ce jeune vainqueur, 
J’admire ce qu’ont fait deux ow trois ans de guerre; 
Je Vavais vu partir resemblant a sa scour, 
e le vows revenir, resemblant a son frere.” 


: le Spay ts adh * | 
site Soba ea oq from his imperial brother. On the arrival, however, of 


the throne was to devolve oa Napoleon or his heirs. It was published | 


| twenty-second year; and on the 2lst, the “ petet polisson,”’ made his | 
| public entry into Cassel. 
Jerome had no lack of common sense; where be was not imposed on 
by intriguers, but was left to pursue the dictates of his heart, be general. | 
| 'y took the right course, and Pad his ministers united a turn for business 


popular; but, from the individuals whom he had collected around him, | 
uw Was soon very evident that his government would not be a wise one. 
\ olatile as a boy just escaped from school, he had a passion for imi- 
tating, in public, the pomp and state of his imperial brother; but, shut up 
Within the walls of his palace, he would give loose to all the idle gaie- 


ties of childhood, down to the taking the part in a game at leaptrog | 


| With his courtiers. 

On his arrival at Cassel, he had the mortification to find bis treasury 

jempty. Every branch of the public service was three months in arrear, 
and the civil, military, and ecclesiastical pensions had not been dis- 


together the etates of the kingdom, and iaying before them the actual 
| condition of affairs. One of bis ministers prepared an oration for the 


| ing up his own speech, which, we are told, he “ committed to memory, 
jand delivered with sufficient fluency and considerable grace.” It did 
not, however, produce the desired effect; and, in the unpleasant dilem- 
ma, Jerome found himself under the necessity of passing into the hands 


| of the money-lenders. He accordingly applied to one Isaac Jacobson, a | 


, Jew banker, who obligingly advanced him two millions of francs, at a 
| reasonable interest:—which sum was entirely swallowed up by the civil 
| list 
| Jerome was not ungrateful. A few days after he had received the mo- 
neys, a deputation from the Jews residing in Westphalia, consisting part- 
ly of rabbis and partly of elders, were introduced to him by Jacobson, 
who was their spokesman on the occasion; and the following was the 
roy al reply:— I am satisfied with yourspeech. The article in the con- 
stitution of my kingdom which establishes the equality of all religions is 
in unison with the feelings of my heart. The law ought to interrupt no 
one in the exercise of his worship. Each subject is as much at liberty to 
| observe the rules of his faith, as the king is to follow his religion. The 
duties of the citizen are the only objects which the laws of the govern- 
| ment can regulate. I trust I shall never have reason to regret what [ am 
| doing in favour of your people.” Westphalia became, indeed, a sort 
of land of promise for the Tribes of Israel. Individaals with long 
| beards were seen in all the public offices. The minister of state was a 
Jew; the counsellor of finances (the aforementioned Jacobson) was a 
Jew ; the superintendent of hospitals was a Jew ; the barrackmaster was 
aJew. The most extravagani prices were paid to the followers of this 
| faith; while the moderate proposals of the honest Westpoalian mer 
| chants were rejected. 
Cassel now presented a most singular spectacle. Round the dissolute 
and extravagant court crowded a host of rapacious followers and idle 
) hangers-on, of both sexes and of every age and condition, altogether un- 
known under the homely administration of the expelled elector. Un- 

like his brother Louis, Jerome affected to despise the native mannérs of 
| his subjects, and would not even give himself the trouble to learn their 
| language. The luxury and dissipation of the court had only an influ 
j ence on the habits of the people; but the proscription of the national 
| language in public acts mortified their self-love, and inflicted a deep 
| Wound on their feelings. Asthe French were to be imitated in every 
| thing, a newspaper, called Le Moniteur Westphalicn, was set up, mechani- 

cally detailing whatever the imperial police permitted to be made pub 
| lic; and thusa revolution in German manners and German morals was 

sought to be effected by Parisian boys of twenty and courtiers grown 
| grey in profligacy. 

In furtherance of the French plan of removing every thing which 

| might recall the memory of the expelled family, Jerome caused the sta- 
| tues of the landgraves, which ornamented the two principal squares, 
| to be taken down; and the plea for this mischievous violence was the 
| want of taste of the sculptor. 
Jerome, at one time, was seized with the mania for building. He 
ordered a part of the town to be pulled down; and as German activity 
| could not keep pace with his impatience, he summoned M. Grandjeau, 
| the architect, from Paris; who would soon have transferred the royal 
city intoanother Babylon, if the resources of the treasury bad corres- 
| ponded with the vast conceptions of his genius. The labour of the 
morning was frequently destroyed in the evening, because, when the job 
| was completed, Jerome fancied in was not done in good taste. He 
would say, “I will bave this done to-night; Texpect to find thet finished 
| by morning ;’’ and four or five hundred workmen have often been seen 
toiling by torchlight to execute the supreme command. Contractors 
and architects found their account in the frivolity and caprice of the 
royal puppet. 

In 1812, when his revellings were at their height, he received an unex- 
pected summons from his brother to attend him in the Russian expedi 
tion. He had the command of a German division intrusted to him, and 
| at the battle of Mohilow, his exertions were crowned with success; but 
| having suffered himself to be surprised at Smolensko, by which an im- 

portant movement was disconcerted, he was sent for to head-quarters ; 
and, after being severely reprimanded, ordered back to Cassel. ‘To con- 
ceal his mortification, be retired to Neundorff, where he shut himself up 
with his favourites, and sought to dissipate his chagrin by a train of fri- 
volous amusements. 

In the following year, on the ev acuation of Germany hy the French, 
Jerome's own subjects rose up against him; and, aided by Russian and 
Saxon troops, forced him to abandon his capital. At daybreak on the 

, 25th of September, a brisk firing aw akerned the court of Cassel out of 
lits'slumbers. It was Czernicheff in person, with his Cossacks. Jerome, 
| who had scarcely time to dress, put himself at the head of a regiment 


! 


of French hussars, which he had taken into his service, and fled with his | 


ministers and generals to Coblentz. In a letter to his brother, which 
was intercepted, he states that, in his retreat, be had been so unlucky as 
to lose the greater part of the hussars, because “ malheureusement 
n’ayant pas I'habitude du cheval,” they tumbled off when they attempted 
to charge the enemy.” 

Czernicheff did not enter Cassel (ill the evening of the 30th, when he 
set the state prisoners at liberty and compelled Jerome's troop of come- 
dians to perform gratis After staying in the towna few days, he march 
ed in another direction: upon which the fugitive monareh returned to 
his capital; but, notw ithstanding the lesson given by the Russian gene- 
ral, there was the same blind folly on the part of the ministers, the same 
profligacy on the part of the court 

Jerome was ignorant of the catastrophe of Leipsic until the afternoon 
of the 25th of October. On the evening of that day he quitted Cassel 
for the last time, escorted by a smnall detachment of body-guards. He 
remained several davs at Cologne surrounded by fugitives, all ina most 
pitiable condition. Here the handful of the body-guards who had pro- 
tected his person to the last were dismissed, without a kind word from 


the king at parting—without even the means to enable them to join their 


families. Tosucha pitch were indignities proceeded in, that their uni- 


Jerome was at Trieste when bis brother returned from Elba. Though 
closely watched by the Austrian government, he contrived to embark 
ina frigate provided by Murat, and :eached Paris; where he assisted at 
the meeting of the Champ de Mai, and took his seat in the Chamber of 
Peers. He soon after set off tor the army with the emperor; who ec- 
knowledged, at St. Helena, that te found him greatly improved, and 


that at the battle of Waterivo, be discovered considerable military 
talents. 


After the second abdication, Jerome 


i quitted Paris, and, aseuming 
disguise, wandered about (rom f 


lace to place, until at length be obtatn- 
" ‘law to join his wife at Wertemberg. In 
December, the king accorded him the castle of Elvangen for » residence, 


jon condition that be wever quitted it, and kept no Frenchmen ia bis 


service. In February, 1°16, he conferred on him the title of Count de 
Montfort,—still not alloweng him to appear at court, or enjoy apre- 
strained liberty. Jerome, however, two years afterward, obteined leave 

ts a fine chatenu near Vienna, 
and a mansion at Trieste; in the one or the other of which he constent- 
ly resides. He has asonand daughter by the princess. Jerome Napa 
leon, his son by his first wife, recently married a Miss Williams, the 
daughter of a merchant at Baltimore. ~ 

Of all Napoleon's brothers, Jerome is unquestionably the least ia 
debted to nature. He has been traly described as a good-natured, silly, 
) unprincipled voluptuary; whose only wish was to enjoy the sensnab 
| gratifications of royalty, without submitting to its toils, Let. atthe same 
time, without any natural inclination to exercise ite rigours. His sub 
jects were accustomed to call him “ Eecliogabalus in miniature.” Not 

withstanding the bustle and splendour which he created among them, 
| the Hessians most cordially detested Lim, and his whole crew of eor- 
rupters and squanderers. Napoleon they feared and cursed; Jerome 
When, on bis fight, he carried off the 
public treasures, and even the furniture of the palace, they were thunder- 
struck, ‘‘not at the meanness of the thing, but at the possibility of Kin 
Jerome possessing s0 much fore-sight.”"") Their joy on being Uelivered 
from bis yoke was unbounded. Upon the return of the elector, Cassel 
voured out ber population to hail his arrival; and on the shoulders of 
tis subjects the old man was carried in tears into the capital of his 
fathers. 
| In spite of Jerome's royalty, bis brother, who heartily despised him, 
| was in the practice of giving him the most Jumiliating advice, and tel- 
ling him the harshest truths. It was to Jerome that Napoleon seid, “ If 
j the majesty of 7 is imprinted on the countenance, you may eafely 
travel uncognito.”” In December, 1612 shortly alter his fight from West. 
ae Napoleon sent for him into his closet, and thus addressed 
1 i 

“ Napoleon.—I have sent for you to make you acquainted will my rea 
sentiments. Have you purchased an estate, os | ordered you? 

Jerome.—Yes, Lhave; near Montrichard. 

Napoleon..—Then go and reside there. 

Jerome.—It is sending me into exile. 

Napoleon.—Call it whut you please—you shall not be near me. Yow 
are hatefulto me. Your conduct disgusts me. [know no one so base, 
80 stupid, so cowerdly ; you are destitute of virtue, talents, and re- 
sources. [hate youas much asl hate Lucien, Va-ten!” 

On leaving the emperor, Jerome immediately tent for his private se. 
cte‘ary, Mr. Bruguiére, to whom he dictated this singular conversation, 
and preserved the recordt 

The throne of this “annointed deputy of heaven” was afterwards 
purchased by the proprietors of the Caflé des Milles Colonnes, in the 
Polais Royal, and the celebrated belle limonadi¢re was nightly seen seat 
ed on it, exhibiting her charms, as in the early part of her life she had 
done at the corners of the streets of Paris. 

There is, however, one evidence in Jerome's favour, of which it 
would be unjust to deprive him. On the downfall of Napoleon, the 
King of Wurtemberg tried bard to prevail on bis daughter to separate 
from ber husband. The princess, in reply to her father’s solicitations, 
wrote two affectionate, touching, and truly noble-minded letters, by 
which, to use Napoleon's expression, she “honourably inseribed her 
name in history.” The firet of these letters was written on the 17th of 
April, 1814, the day before she left Paris; the second upon ber reeching 
Berne, on the Ist of May. She therein avowed her irrevocable resolu- 
tion to live and die with one to whom she was bound by honour and 
duty, and whom neither could permit her to leave, especially in his mis- 
fortunes. She appealed to ber irreproachable conduct as a child, to 
prove that she was no stranger to the voice of duty, and that her con- 
duct as a wife and a mother might be expected to he equally blameless. 
She acknowledged that the match was originally one of policy, but af- 
firmed, that her husbend now possessed ber heart, and that her happi- 
ness depended on her continuing with him. “ Best of fathers,” poms ng 
ded thisamiahle woman, “I throw myself at your feet, and implore you 
to desist from your purpose; for, on this point, my resolution and my 
principles are unalterable. It would be cruel to compel me to continue 
a contest in whieb I should be opposed to a father, whom I cherish 
more than I do my own existence.” 








* Russell's Tour in Germany, vol. i. p. 235. 
+ Journal of a Detenu, p. 284, 
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THE MUSSULMAUNS OF INDIA. 


Observations on the Musselmauns of India; made during tielre years’ rest- 
sidence. By Mes. Meer Hassan Ali. 2 vole. London, 1532. 
Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali's work on the Museu!mauns of Hisdoostaun, is 
a very pleasing account of the manners, habits, prejudices, and ordinary 
| mode of life, of a people not acecesible usually to European observers. 
| This lady having married a Mussulmaun, a Syand, or lines! descendant 
of Mahomet—in other words, a noble—who took ber from Engiand to 
India, and in the bosom of whose family she resided twelve years, has 
had ample opportunities of gaining full intelligence of their domestic 
habits, and of the character of their dispositions and pursuits. On ell 
| these points, a great deal of information is to be found in these volumes; 
the style is simple, the manner naire, and the matter entertaining. The 
} Begum (for such she is by marriage, though she does not take any title) 
has imbibed the spirit of true humility which marks a Mussulmaun's 
| wife: her tone is subdued, humble, and almost reverential. What she 
may have been when she first planted her foot in Meer Hassan Ali's 
zeenannab, we know not; bot shrew dly opine that a lady of the abomi- 
nable genus termagant, could not be submitted to more wholesome dis- 
cipline than the seclusion and obedience and habitual humility of » Mas 
sulmaun’s wife in Hindoostaun,—whether she be a chief or principal 
spouse, or only one of his Dhollie, or under-cover wives, as those are 
called who are married after the first, whois alone honoured by publie 
ceremony. Which rank Mrs. Meer Ali bas the honour to hold, she has 
not informed us, or whether indeed she shares the honour of her Mus- 
sulmaun musnud with any rival she; we should apprehend not, from 
certain little sentences she lets fall respecting the practice of polygamy. 
The effect of this work is greatly to extend the bounds of charity and 
toleration. We find there are good and exemplary people of every 
| faith: and however heretical orimpure the Mahometan creed is, it ma 
| here be seen, that though it may modify the happiness of private life, it 
does not diminish it—though it may sanction strange custome and en- 
courage to us singular opinions, virtue of 1 kinds flourishes under 
its wings. Judging from the very minate anc faithful picture of thie 
lady, we should say that the qualities which secure social happiness and 
private comfort, ere as common in the cities of Dethi and Lucknow as 
in London aod Paris. Their system of morality differs from ours 7 bet 
it seems to work well—there is less than the average portion of crime, 
and much more than the average portion of charity. Mendicity is « vir- 





| 
| 
} 


forms, arms. and horses were taken from them; and the frivolous Je- | tue, itis true; but then it is sanctity to gratify its demands. The womea 


rome, on reaching Aix-la-Chapelle, had a play performed for nis amuse- 
| ment, by the French strollers who had followed him from Casse!. 





* Speeches et Lettres interceptees, p. 7. 


never leave their houses, except on visits of form. They dwell round 
| court-yard; and aever take om their day-dress to sleep in, but wheel 
| their silver-legeed bedstead where they please, end repose as wur ladies 
| do on sofas. This is, certainly, not according to a citizen s notion of 
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comfort ; nor squares it with the sacred wotions of the suptial couch, | rainy season; these are made with a high heel, and look unseemly. | to venip the nature and history of Sy die Cholera, state, in two dis- 


eommou among the mass of the of 
weil for the take, The ladies 


land; Lat it does very The fashion of shoes varies with the times in this country, as well as in | tinct 
uot even know how or where the | others—someties it ie genteel to have sroall points to the shoes; at ano- | derived from protracted observation, and persenal ex 


to the Sardinian Government, their decided conviction 


fruit grows ma are so fond vf ut breakfast; but what of that? they est | ther, the points are long and much curled; but they still retain the pre-| ra Quarantine Establishments, that those who have mse — 


it in peace. ce are told that, though their informative is limited, they 
are quick and clever, and that sothing which fallstrom tke lips of bus- 
Sead or father isever forgottes, A nobleman would fall into a 6t of | vation in India, was» pair of silver embroidery, small 


ference for poiuted shoes, whatever be the fashion adopted. 


inted, and very 





ir if his sovereign, at the annual festival abridged him of Lis} neatiy made; on the points and round the instepsmall silver bells were fas- _ able sources, of persons having been seized with Cholera man 
tiilew t, tened, which produced harmony with every step, varied bythe qnick or | ter their departure from infected places; but as the history of 
more gentle paces of the wearer ; these were a present (* me from a lady of | viduals during the interval between the supposed last exposure to infec. 





and sent him a tray of sions or less richly furnieh- 
ed than became his rank—if the suits of clothes were few in number or 
less costly in ornament than they ¢ 4 to have been; but this is not 
more absurd than a passion for the Blue Ribbon, in England, or than the pers, which [had left at the entrance (asis the custom bere,) had most like 





ase 


brevet,” (i. ¢. to say, the King’s patent waistcont, the wearer of which was) od mer to the thresho 


entitled to goto Marly,) when seen with other eyes than ourown. Ih | gs:ver of being obliged to soil my stockings by walking shoeless to my | 
distress, these people have sympathy, and relieve lo (be remotest degree | pyikie, across the court-yard. In this dilemma the lady proffered me established, that the longest interval between a weil authenticated 


of consanguinity ; in sickness, they have both sorrow and salve: in joy, | the pair here described; 1 was much amused with the novelty of the | latest, or only exposure to the infection of Spasmodic C 
they rejoice; and if it be an occasion of ceremony, they dazzle the | exchange, upon stepping into the musical shues, which, however they | subsequent manifestation of that disease in a iocmptiitegenen' 
; may be prized by Native ladies, did not exactly suit my style of dress, | ‘ 


very sun with splendour and grandeur. To take one's turban, is to in- “4 
sult—with us, to take off the hat is to honour: we do not shake hands in | nor convenience in walking, although | must always remember the Be. 
gloves—they do not sit in the house in shoes. The = from which | gum’s attention with gratitude. 

we view customs makes all the difference; they ure all pretty nearly on 


a level in propriety or absurdity; and those which now appear to have) are waturally gifted with good sense and politeness, fond of conversa- 


The ladies’ society is by no means —_ or without interest; they | 


the slightest hold on common sense, at some time or other have been | tion, shrewd in their remarks, and their language is both correct end re- | 


founded on reason, or on some natural want or social necessity. 





fined. This at first was an enigma to me, considering that their lives 


@ Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali seems to have been greatly indebted to Meer | are spentin seclusion, and that their education was not conducted on | 


Hadjee Shah, her father-in-law, for much of the iuformation she collect- | European principles; the mystery, however, hes passed away upon an 
ed concerning the traditions and tenets of the Hindoostaunee Mussul- } intimate acquaintance with ihe domestic habits of the people. The men 
maun. Of this venerable old man, she has given a very interesting and | with whom genteel women converse, are generally well educated; and, 
detailed account. It would be impossible to pick out @ man, Of} from the naturally inquisitive disposition of the females, not a word 
whatever creed, of purer morality, more upright intentions, or more escapes the lips of a father, husband, or brother, without an inquiry as 
usand devout life, than this aged pilgrim. Tt used to be his delight | to its meaning, which having once ascertained is never forgotten, be- 

n the cool of the evening, and even into the middle of the night, C0 Sit | cause their attention is not diverted by a variety of pursuits, or vain 


listening tothe wife of his son, a Christian and an Englishwoman, read: | pmusements. ‘The women look up to the opicions of their male rela- 


ing passages of the Bible, which her husband translated, and he bimself 
compared with the Koran, and commented upon their respective beau- 
ties. He used to call the Bible aud the Koran the Two Witnesses. 

These volumes,as we have said, are very entertaining—the second, 
waich relates tothe miscellaneous customs, more particularly. If the 
letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague from Constantinople derived a 

at portion of valuc from ber casual and cursory glienpacs al 
the interior of the Turkish harems, must we not prize a full and 
copious account of them from the actual queen and mistress of 
reenahnah itself? 

Our first extract relates to a subject which Mrs. Hassan Ali is 
Itkely to be thoroughly acquainted with—the toilet of the Mussulmaun 
ladies of Hindoostaun, ‘The dress seems to be graceful, and is no doulst 
becoming. 

“As Ihave rather prematurely introduced the Native ladies’ style of 
dress into this letter, } may as well conclude the whole business of their 
toilet under the present head, instead of reserving the detail of the sub 
Ject for a future fetter when the zeenahnah is to be described, and ac- 
cordingly proceed (o tell you that the ladies’ pyjaamabs are formed of 
rich satin, or gold cloth, golbudden, or mussheroo (striped washing silks 
manufactured at Benares), fine chintz,—English manufacture having the 
preference,—silk or cotton ginghams,—in short, all such materials are | 
used for this article of female dress as are of sufficientiy firm texture, | 
down to the white calico of the country, suited to the means of the 
wearer. By the most fashionable females they are worn very full below | 
the knee, and reach to the feet, which are partially evesndl ten the full. | 
ness, the extremity finished and the seams are bound with silver riband; 
avery broad silver riband binds the top of the pyjaamah; this being 
double has a zarbund (a silk net cord) ran through, by whic this part 
of the dress isconfined at the waist. The ends of the zarbund ore 
finished with rich tassels of gold and silver, curiously and expressly 
made for this purpose, which extend below the knees: for tull dress, 
these tassels are rendered magnificent with pearls and jewels. 

“One universal shape is adopted in the form of the ungeeah (bodice) 
which is, however, mnch varied in the material and ornamental part; 
some are of gauze or net, muslin, &c.; the more transparent in texture 
the more agreeable to taste, and all are more or less ornamented with 
spanglesand silvertrimmings. Itis made to fit the bust withgreat exact- 
ness, and to fasten behind with strong cotton cords; the sleevesare very 
short and tight, and finished with some fanciful embroidery or silver 
riband. Even the women servants pride themselves on pretty ungeeahs, | 
and all will strive to have a little finery a@ant them, however 
coarse the material it is formed oF may happen to be. They are never 
removed dt night, but continue to be worn a week together, unless 

its beauty fades earlier, or the ornamental parts tarnish through extreme | 
heat. 

“ With the ungeeuh is worn a transparent courtie (literally translated 
shirt) of thread net; this covers the waistband of the pyjaamah, but 
does not screen it; the seams and hems are trimmed with silver or gold 
ribands, 

“The deputtah is a useful eavelope, and the most graceful part of the 
whole female costume. In shape and size, a large sheet will convey an 
idea of the deputtah's dimensions; the quality depends on choice or cir- 
cumstances; the preference is given to our light English manufacture of | 
leno or muslin, for every-day wear by gentlewomen; but on gala days, | 
gold and silver gauze tissues are in great request, as is also fine ihe | 











muslin manufactured at Deeca—transparent and soft asthe web of the 
gossamer spider;—this is calied shubnum (night dew), from its delicate 


tahs are formed of gold-worked muslin, English crape, coloured gauze, 
&c. On ordinary occasions ladies wear them simply bound with silver 
riband, but for dress they are richly trimmed with embroidery and 
bullion fringes, which add much to the splendour of the scene, when | 
two or three hundred females are collected together in their assemblies 

The deputtah is worn with much original taste on the back of the head 

and falls in graceful folds over the person; when standing, it is crossed 
in front, one end partially screening the figure, the other thrown over the 
opposite shoulder. } 

{should say they rarely stand; but when distinguished guests, or their 
elders amongst relatives, are announced, this mark of respect is never 
omitted. Itisan interesting sight, as they have muck ease and grace in 
their manner, which no tutoring could impart; they rise and arrange 
their drapery, advance a few steps from their place in the hall, and em- 
brace their visitor thriee in due form, ending by salaaming, with 
the head bowed very low towards the ground and the open hand 
raised to the forehead, three times in succession, with solemnity and 
dignity. 

Lhave told you, in a former letter, how many precious ornaments were 
laid aside on the eve of Mahurrum, and need hardly deseribe them again 
Their fondness for good jewellery perhaps exceeds the same propensity 
in any other females on the globe: the rude workmanship of Native 
jewellers is never an object of weighty consideration, provided the pre- 
cious metals are unalloyed in quality, The same may be remarked in 
their selection of jewels: pearls of the largest size, even when discolour- | 
ed or misshapen, are selected in preference to the most regular in form 
and colour, of a smaller size; large diamonds, having flaws, are often 
preferred to smaller ones most perfect. The gentlemen are good judges 
of precious stones, and evince some taste in their style of ornaments; 
they are worn on their turbans, and in necklaces or harrhs—rings, arm- | 
lots, &e.; but these are all laid aside at seasons of devotion, when they 
are restricted wearing, net only ornaments, but mixed articles of silk 
and wool in their apparel. The most religious men and women inva- 
riably absta:n from ornamental dréss in every way, deeming it frivolous 
vanity, and inconsistent with that they profess—“ to be seeking God, and | 
forsaking worldly things.” 

The ladies never wear stockings, and only cover the feet with shoes 
when pacing across their court-yard, which bounds their view with their 
walks. Nevertheless, there is a fashion and taste about the ladies’ shoes, 
which is productive of much emulation in zeenahnah life ;—they are 
splendidly worked ia many patterns, with gold and silver spangles, va- 
riously-coloured small seed beads and embroidery—the whole one mass 
of glittering metal; they are made with sharp points curling upwards, | 
some nearly reaching half way to the knees, and always worn down at | 
the heel, as dressing slippers; the least costly for their every-day wear 
are of gold embroidery on velvet; the less opulent condeseend to wear | 
tinsel work, and the meanest servants yellow or red cloth with silver 
binding. The same style of shoes are worn by the males as by the fe- | 
males; [have seen some young men with green shagreen slippers for | 


tives with the same respect as children of other climes are accustomed 
to regard their tutus or governess,—considering every word pronounced 
as worthy of imitation, and every sentiment expressed as a guide to their 
own. Thus the habit of speaking correctly is so familiar to the females 
of Musselmaun society, that even women servants, long accustomed to 
serve in zeennhnalis, may be readily distinguished by their language 
from the same class of people in attendance on European iadies. 


-_—~—_. 
CHOLERA. 
Central Board of Health, Council Office, Whitehall, 4th Jan. 1832. 
QUARANTINE. 

Reasons founded on authentic facts in the history of Spasmodic Cholera, for 
establishing a specific code of sanitary restrictions for that disease, consi- 
dered independently of Plague, Yellow Fever, and other infectious 
maladics. 

1.—If the sole object of sanitary police were to protect communities, 
at all risks, from being infected by their neighbours, medical science need 
not be consulted; as an absolute cessation of intercourse with the sus- 
pected would be the only measure necessary. 

2..—But as such a measure would be nearly, if not altogether, imprac- 
ticable, under the present circumstances of society, it is essential to en- 
deavour to determine the point of time at which the danger of infection 
by any particular disease ceases, and, conmpequently, the period at which 
free intercourse may be resumed with those who had been thought capa- 
ble of communicating that disease to others. 

3.—When sanitary police was first established, Spasmodic Cholera was 
unknown, and medical science in Europe was but little advanced. The 
very word Quarantine, and the 40 days restraint which it indicates, do 
not seem to have been derived from a well authenticated knowledge of 
the individual sanitary histories of the diseases against which the restric- 
tion was first directed; and have been since kept up, partly from ill-de- 
fined apprehension, and partly from reverence for old institutions. It 
must, however, be allowed, that a much longer separation from suspect- 
ed persons is called for in diseases in which infective matter is proved 
to be generated, and thrown out upon the surface of the body, and upon 
the clothes, as in Plague and Small-Pox, than where no such matter is 
generated. 

4.—Yet it is certain, that even in these last diseases, the maximum of 
the period of incubation, or interval between the reception into the sys- 
tem of the infective germ, and the manifestation of the symptoms, docs 
not exceed one third of the quarantine founded on the doctrines of Fra- 
castorius, and the sanitary laws of the 16th century. 

5.—The utmost length of time during which the safety of the public 
health absolutely requires sanitary precautions, as to persons or effects 
supposed capable of communicating the infective germs of any given dis- 
ease, ought to be determined by what experience in that disease may 
have establised on the following questions, viz.— 

Ist. What is the longest interval of time between the reception of the infective 
germ into the constitution, and the manifestation of the first symptoms of 
the disease. 

2d. The period during which an individual may retain the porcer of infecting 
others with the disease from which he is himself convalescent. 


wards ta communicate, the germs of the malady, 
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14.—Ii appears, then, with regard to the first question, to be clearl 
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ecgtied Gustin SECOND QUESTION. 
ength of time during which persons convalescent from Cholera ma i 
the capasility of infecting —_ co 
15.—In a sanitary point of view, persors recovering from any di 
cannot be contemplated independently of their clothes, thes begee 
other susceptible personal effects. r 
Whenever persons unaffected themselves with Cholera (whether con- 
valescent or not) bave been condoctors of the cernis of the disease from 
the sick to the healthy, the latter have always been attacked within the 
period of incubation already specified." 
16.—The Genoese physicians already quoted, state that in the Cholera 
Quarantine Fstab ishment, which they had such ample opportunities of 
observing, no one wasever attacked after the sixth day. 
17.—No ship hes everarrived in this country from hidia since the first 
appearance of the disease there, nor within several thousand miles of 


| our shores, with the disease or its germs on board, although 103,376 


bales of cotton wool have been imported from that country within the 
last 3 years. 

18.—No individual has ever been attacked on board ship south 
of the Baltic on the passage home, nor in any of the Quarantine 
Establishments in England, since Cholera first broke out on the shores of 
that sea. 

19.—But as a single well authenticated instance of Cholera having 
been communicated to a healthy community by persons recently reco- 
vered from the disease, or by their effects, would be enough to demand 
quarantine precaution to the amount, at least, of something above the 
longest interval between the recovery of the one, and the first appear. 
ance of the disease amongst the other party; and as there is reason to 
believe thatthe first case of declared Cholera at the Mauritius in 1819, 
did not occur before the 15th ong from the arrival at that Island, on the 
29th of October, of the Topaze frigate, and the landing of Wer sick, after 
having had several cases of Cholera on the voyage from Trincomalee, 





which place she quitted on the 9th of the same month ;t and as the data 
which tend to determine the period indicated in the second, are by nod 
| means so numereus nor so precise as those which bear upon the first 
ayd third questions; and as that period must be considerably modified 
by the conditions under which the recovering or recovered person or 
persons are placed with reference to cleanliness; ventilation, food, &c. ; 
and as precaution uaturally increases with undefined apprehension; the 
Board, until more precise facts on this question can be obtained, must 
consider persons ascertained to be eee pe convalescent from Chole- 
ra, as coming under the most aggravated circumstances of a foul bill of 
health. 


THIRD QUESTION. 
Capability of merchandize to convey and afterwards communicate the infective 
germs of Cholera. 

20.—There is perhaps no question in the whole range of sanitary 
police, on which so many and such irrefragable facts can be brought 
to bear, as on this; derived, too, from the most authentic and recent 
sources. 

732 ships, loaded with hemp and flax from infected ports of the 
Baltic, arrived at the different quarantine stationsin this country be- 
tween the Ist of June and the 3ist of December, 1831. Many vessels 
also arrived laden with wool and hides, yet not a single case of Cholera 
occurred on board any of these ships outside the Cattigate sea, nor 
amongst the people employed in opening and airing their cargoes in the 
lazarets, 

21.—At the hemp and flax wharfs in St. Petersburgh, where several 
thousand tons of these articles arrived during the spring and summer of 
this year, from places in the interior where Cholera existed at the time 
of their departure for the capital, the persons employed in bracking or 
sorting, and who generally passed the night amongst the bales, did not 
suffer so early in the season, nor so severely. as other classes of the ge- 
neral population. 

The same observation holds good with respect to all the rope-walks of 
St. Petersburgh; and the imperial manufactory of linen cloth at Alexan- 
| drofsky, where all the yarn used is spun from flux bracked and hackled 





| Srd. The capability of certain classes of merchandize to retain, and after- | on the spot. 


22 —Struck with the importance of the above, and other similar and 


6.—Numerous and authentic data tending to elucidate these three ques- | authentic facts connected with the sanitary history of Cholera ; 


tions, so far as they regard Spasmodic Cholera, have been furnished by 


Holding in view also the unnecessary embarrassments to every kind 


the extensive prevalence of that disease, since 1817, in our East Indian | of intercourse, caused by the adoption of plague-precautions against in- 
fexture, and is procured ata great expense, even in India; some deput-| Possessions; by our commercial intercourse with Russia, Prussia, and | dividuals, communities, and merchandize affected with, or suspected of 
| other infeeted countries on the continent of Europe; by the recent in- | Cholera only; 


vestigations of the Medical Commissioners sent to these countries from | 


different Governments; and finally, by the laborious and accurate ob- 


servations of the most enlightened§jPhysicians of the countries where the | 


disease has prevailed, or is now prevailing. 
FIRST QUESTION. 
Period of Incubation. 


7.—The following are a few of the many facts which seem to settle 


this period with tolerable accuracy. 

“The subsidiary foree under Colonel Adams, which arrived in perfect 
health, in the neighbourhood of a village in India infected with Cholera, 
had 70 cases of the disease the night of its arrival, and 20 deaths the 
next day.’’* 

8.—His Majesty's 54th regiment landed at Madras on the 10th of May, 
in a remarkably healthy state, after a voyage of 48 days from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and marched into quarters in Fort Saint George. Cho- 
lera appeared amongst the men within three days after their landing.t 

9.—In 18 vessels which arrived in England between the 26th May and 
21th September, from infected parts in the Baltic, each vessel having 
had one or more cases of Cholera on the passage, the greater number of 
attacks took place previously to the fourth, and only one attack so late as 
the sixth, day of sailing. 

10.—Dr. Becker, of Berlin, gives the subjoined statement in his 
Report t 

“From August 29h to September 26th, there have been reported 
cases of Cholera in Berlin, 770. 

“ During that period, a second case has happened in the same house 
where one case had been reported,— 


Afier 1 day 65 times, After 6 days 7 times. 


- 2 daye 34 .... ee Bg 
3 days 23 .... dian ME ones 
iidays 16 .... | eos O days O ....§ 


cnos Ge Ge wees | 

11.—The British Medical Commission lately returned from Saint Pe- 
tersburgh, after detailing a series of cases upon this point, concludes 
thus :— 

“That in the above cases, in all of which the time intervening be- 
tween an only exposure to infection, and the subsequent developement 
of the disease, was most accurately marked, the period of incubation 
ranged between 1 and 5 days.” 

12.—The Genoese Medical Commission, sent to Hungary and Vienna 


—_—— 


will be found in that able Work. 

t See Madras Report, p. 22. 

1 See Papers on Cholera, published by authority of the Lords of the Coun- 
cil, p. 62. 

N Other sources of infection were open to all these persons, but the very great 
proportion of attacks (159 out of 171) having taken place within the first 3 days, 


| 


The strong inducements to elude sanitary restrictions, furnished by 
| their own severity ; 

The ineficiency of cordens by land, from the impossibility of their 
being made perfect, except by asystem of coercion entailing greater 
| evils than the disease itself; 

The panic and other dangerous moral, as well as physical effects, caused 
by vexatious insulations of families and communities ; 

Some of the most commercia! nations of Furope, as well those still 
exempt from, as those already infected by, Spasmodic Cholera, have 
lately reduced, very considerably indeed, the quarantine restrictions 
| which they had hitherto directed against that particular disease. 
| 23.—Lubeck, aterritory perfectly exempt from Cholera, reduced its 
quarantine upon persons and merchandize arriving from infected ports, 
first from 41 to 21, and then to 10 days. 

24.—A similar reduction has taken place at Copenhagen. 

25.—In Prussia, persons and merchandize from infected places are 
subjected to a detention of only 5 days.} 

26.—The Board of Health at Genoa have modified their quarantine 
code, taking as the basis of their new arrangements, the maximum of the 
period of incubation of Cholera, as determined by their own Medical 
Cemmission already quoted. 

27.—Guided by what experience has alrendy established, as to the laws 
which seem to regulate the propagation of Cholera ; and baving in view 
the enlightened decisions which the sanitary authorities of other coun- 
tries have come to on this subject, the Central Soard of Health feel 
themselves justified in giving it as their opinion ;— 4 

Ist. —That the maximum of sanitary restriction, or quarantine of ob- 
servation, for an individual in health, but suspected of carrying the infec- 
tive germs of spasmodic Cholera as yet latent in his organization, need 
not exceed 10 days. ——. 

2Qd.—That the period of separation from the healthy, of an individual 
ascertained to be but just convalescent from Cholera, need not exceed 
20 days. 

3d.—That ordinary Diarrhea, continuing one or more days, being of- 
ten the first symptom of Cholera, persons arriving from infected places, 
labouring under even tne mildest degree of purging, should not be ad- 
mitted to free pratique, before the Sth day after perfect recovery from 
the same. 

4th.—That the clothes, bedding, effects, and sleeping places, of all 
persons on board vessels from infected ports, onght to be opened, aired 


| and purified during three days after their arrival, aithough the length of 
* See Bengal Report, pp. 22,23. Many other strong facts, of a similar nature, | 


the voyage may have exceeded the period of quarantine adjudged in such 
cases to healthy ships and unsusceptible cargoes. 





@ See the Report of the Genoese Board of Health. 
* See papers on Cholera published by authority, page 53. 
+ See the Journal of the Surgeon of the ship (Mr. Foy) Medical Gazette, 19th 


. ut - 008 
furnishes, if not direct proo® of, at least a strong presumption as to, the period " November, 1831, page 226. 


meubation. 


1 See Prussian State Gazette, 26 September, 1831 
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—That lon od of detention, for aiti 

f engetehe fly Me ofthe Eee susceptible class, and ontving under | 

the most suspicious circumstances, need mot exceed 15 ar te be 

counted from the day on which the airing may, bond , have 

Cr ealty The Board see no reason to believe that the above sugses- 

tions, directed against spasmodic Cholera alone, require any modifica- 

ion i nce to climate. 

tion in refer icocd)  E. STEWART, Chairman. : 
WM. PYM, Supert. Gen. of Quarantine. 
J. MARSHALL, Lt.-Col. } 
WM. RUSSELL, M.D. 
D. BARRY, M.D. 


Kmpevial Parliament, 


RUSSIAN DUTCH LOAN. 
House ef Commons, Jan. 20. | 
Mr. HERRIES rose to make his promised motion—he called the at-| 
tention of the House to the application of public a without the 
sanction of parliament. He would ask the douse to declare an opinion 
on the questisn, that an engagement having been contracted on the part 
of this country to pay a foreign loan in another country, with a certain 
condition annexed to that engagement, and (hat condition having been 
notoriously fulfilled or discharged, that the periodical payments of the 
loan had nevertheless continued to be made, to all appearance—indeed, 
as he should conceive. to the absolute conviction of every man ac- 
quainted with the treaties upon which it was founded—ia manifest con- 
travention of the stipulations which had been entered into, was it, or was 
it not lawful on the part of the ministers of the crown, after the separa- 
tion of the Belgic provinces from Holland had occurred, to continue to 
make the payments to which he had alluded—(bear, hear}—without the 
sanction—nay, as be conceived, in absolute defiance of a specific enact- 
ment of the legislature! The coavention of firs. 3, 1814, had an ap- 
pended article—‘ In order the better to provide for the defence and in- 
corporation of the Belgic provinces with Holland, his Brittanic Majesty 
shall take upon himself and engage to defray, the following charges -— 
Ist. the payment of 1,000,000/. sterling to Sweden, in satisfaction of cer- | 
tain claims mentioned in the convention ; 2dly. To advance 2,000, 0004. | 
sterling, to be applied, in consort with the Prince Soverign of the Ne- 
therlands, and in aid of an equal sum to be furnished by him, augmenting 
and improving the defences of the Low Countries; and 3dly. To bear 
equally with Holland such further charges as may be agreed upon be- 
tween the high contractiug parties and their allies towards the final and 
satisfactory settlement of the Low Countries, in union with Holland, 
and under the dominions of the house of Orange, not exceeding in the 
whole the sum of 3,000,0001., to be defrayed by Great Britain.” For 
this, Holland ceded to England certain colonies, and the engagement | 
was with @nd for, the King of Holland only. There was no ground 
for mistake. In principal and interest the loan was to be divided | 
in equa! shares by England and Holland, conjointly with Holland, | 
and only when she made advances was England to do so; and| 
it was expressly stipulated that such payments “ shall cease and 
determine, should the possession and sovereignty (which God for- | 
bid,) of the Belgic provinces at any time juss or be severed 
from the dominions of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands.” That 
case auticipated by the framers of the treaty had arrived, and, there- 
fore.in conformity with the terms of the clause to which he had al- | 
luded, payment should have ceased. [Hear, bear.] On the one side | 
they had ceased. Holland, since her separation from Belgium, had 
ceased to pay—[hear, hearJ—England continued to pay. These facts | 
were admitted by ministers. The Lords of the Treasury had acknow- 
ledged that the words were not misconstrued. “The payments are to 
cease should the Belgic provinces be disunited previous to the liquida- 
tion of the debt.” Notwithstanding this, and acknowledged separation, 
and the example of Holland, the English ministry had three times paid | 
their dividends. Three times the Dutch Government had refused to | 
pay, three times the English Government had continued to pay. There | 
was not the smallest iota of claim on the part of Russia for the con- 
tinuance of the payment of the debt, which Englaud, conjointly with 
Holland, had undertaken to discharge. England was not, in ber sepa- | 
rate capacity, a debtor to Russia. She was only a debtor to that pow-| 
er under certain conditions, in conjunction with Holland. Parliament 
had confided powers, or rather given directions, to the Lords of the | 
Treasury to do so and so, under certain conditions. Those conditions 
were imperative, and Parliament certainly did not give the Lords of the | 
Treasury power to dispense with them, and to act in direct contradic- 
tion ofthem. If, therefore, they had ventured to do so, they had been | 
guilty of one of the most flagrant outrages that could possibly take place | 
in any department of the public service. ‘The division of that night 
would be of immense importance, because the question upon which it 
would take place involved principles of the highest order, not only in 
the directioa of internetional affairs, but in the administration of civil go- 
vernment. He hoped that ell who were in favour of retrenchment and 
economy, as well as those who looked upon the government as bound by 
treaties, would vote with him. He concluded by moving a resolution | 
stating the case, and resolving that ministers had pursued a course 
which was contrary to act of Parliament, and unwarranted by the treaty. 








} 


| 
| 


lear. 

a dn ANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER could never allow the | 
question of economy, or the saving of the public money to interfere | 
with public faith, pledged to the execution of treaties—[heear, hear }—- 
entered into by the crown, and approved by both Houses of Parliament. 
On examining the treaty, he was convinced that the crown was bour d 
either to pay, or break faith with our allies. He found, therefore the 
only wise and prudent course to pursue, was, to continue to make pay- 
ment in the same way as if the two countries had remained united. It 
would be a strange and dishonourable proceeding to take advantace of 
any technicalitics, in a treaty, for the purpose of infringing the treaty, 
or refusing payment of it. ‘ { Hear. ] Government was guided by the 
generai (enor of the treaty, and by the auth rity of the law officers of 
the crown, to whoin the question had been referred. The Noble Lord, 
the Auditor of the Exchequer, wrote to the Treasury, stating that he had 
some doubts on the propriety of payment, andthe Lords of the Pree 
sury, in answer, gave the Noble Lord the opinion of the law officers, and 
stated that they were unanimous in thinking that payment should be 
made. Lord Grenville, in reply, said he was perfectly satisfied. In 
conclusion, said the Nobte Lord, ‘‘I am responsible for the conse- 
quences, and have no wish to shelter myself in any way bat by stating 
the circumstances as they occurred, fairly and openly. I must, there- 
fore, oppose the resolution of the Right lion. Gentleman. ‘To the first 
and second resolutions[ shall move the previous question, and as the 
third implies a censure on government, I shall meet it with a direct nega- 
tive.” [Hear, hear. ] 

Mr. POLLOCK supported the resolution, on the ground that the 
country was not bound to pay, either by the treaty or by act of Parlia- 
ment. If, as had been argued, this country was a party, so also was Rue- 
sia, and Russia, of course, must take the consequence of the separation 
of the two countries. 

The SOLICITOR-GENERAL would defy any of the gentlemen op 
gosite to prove that the municipal !aw of one country ought to be a rule 
to go bv in contradiction to the law of nations. For the Cape of Good 
Hope, Demerara, Berbice, and Essequibo, it was agreed that England 
should pay to Hollanda sum not exceeding £3,000,000, to be expended in 
repairing the fortresses of the Netherlands, orto be at the disposal of 
the Dutch government. Now he would contend that if that treaty had 
not been alrcady completed, we should have been equally bound to car- 
ry it into effect, and pay the two millions to Holland. Now Russia hed 
claims on Holland, and Holland agreed to pay, together with England, 
the sum of fifty millions of florins, England agreeing to pay the half of 
the same in lieu of that part of the sum which was still due by her to 
Holland. It was decided by the treaty that under no gircumstances 
should it be put an end to—{ hear]—that even war, one of the highest 
prerogatives of nations, should not free the three contracting parties 
from the obligations of the treaty. 

Mr. A. BARING said that at least it could not be shown that ministers 
had acted constitutionally. When they had doubts they ought to have 
come to Parliament and stated those doubts. [Hear, hear 
convinced the obligation to pay ceased on the separation of the coun- 
tries. The question for to night's decision would be remembered at 
the hustings throughout the country. 





and puri-| lend had some share in bringing 


withdraw from engagements to which they were pledged ; 


He was | 


about the separation. ff this couwtry 
had been the cause of dimensions by whieh Woltend hed lost ber pos- 
sessions, then he saw sufficient ground of impeachment. (Hear, hear.} 
He was induced to think that the political argument which came from 
Lincotn’s Inn was nut such as cvald be approved of in Downing-street. 
{Hear} The question of good faith was not only between “gland 
aud Russia, bat between members avd their constituents. Lf ministers 
were determined to persevere, and act upon their view of the case 
without coming to Parliament, he had no resource but to vote against 
them. It would be impossible to avoid continuing this payment should 
it receive the sanction of Parliament, so (hat the money would not be 
aly for one year, but would be continued. Next October Hoo. Gen- 
— would have questions put to them at the hustings. [fear, 
ear. | 

Mr. 8. RICE thought the good faith of debate broke by the partizan 
speech of the Hon. Member. He read a letter from Lord Grenville 
stating that the Exchequer doubted the propriety of the order of the 
Treasury, and asking the opinion of the law officers; and @ second let- 
ter of three previous days date (25th of Jan.) wherein Lord Grenville 
threw the responsibility whotly on the law officers ofthe crown. The 
spirit of the treaty must regulate the decision of the House 

Mr. HUME wondered that the government should ever have sanc- 
tioned the paymentof any such sums, as it seemed they bad, without 
coming first to the house of commons and demanding their authority for 
so dving. The question did not simply involve the sam of £100,000, 
the disbursement of whieh they were now inquiring into; but it involved 
the payment of £5,500,000; and therefore, when Hon. Member Oppo: 
site talked about the House not being under the necessity of looking to 
the amount of the present payment, he was altogether wrong. He had 


at one time entertained a hope that the motion would not bave been re- | whether, ander the convention and this act of Parliament, the Treasary 


sisted by ministers to a division; but that they would have acknowledged 
their error of judgment, in consulting the law officers ona question 
which none but the law officers could have mistaken. [ Hear, hear ] 
He admired the present candour of the Noble Lord, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who had admitted that if the government had erred, it 
wasanerror occasioned by their having followed bad advice. [Cries 
of “No, no.”} So at least he had understood the Noble Lord to say. 
[ Hear.) The Commons had a great reason to complain of their conduct. 
He would vote with Mr. Herries. [ Hear. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL would say that, when he was asked 
for his opinion, he gave that which he thought it his duty to give, as the 
Opinions of politicians agreed inthe legal ones. Besides, no one could 
read the minutes of the conferences without coming to the conclusion 
that the legal opinions of the crown law officers were right as regarded 
the constiuction which they put upon the treaty. Besides, the fulfilment 
of treaties is one of the prerogatives of the crown; and the power at ful. 
filling the present treaty having been conferred on the crown by act of 
Parliament, it was totally unnecessary for the ministers of the crown to 
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went, and the wature of the rugayement which they involved publicly 
declared! Or if the time bad not come, it was decidedly the daty of 
ministers fo communicate to the House, by a message from the Crown, 
that such engagements subsisted, and that it was not consistent with the 
Te of the pablic service to make them pablic. [Loud cheers.) Or, 
{ recent events made it A.ting that we should persevere in this payment, 
then, likewise, should ministers have come down to the House ot Com. 
mous and declared the fact; and if they could not disclose all the cir- 
cumstances, ask for a vote of cred:t. “(Cheers.) Bot the Mouse of 
Commons never would support such an erroneous, such a gross con- 
struction of the act of Parliament, (Cheers.] The very evurse per- 
sued by Government proved their conviction that they were doing that 
which was not right. The Chancetlor of the Exchequer sheltered bim- 
self under the wing of the Solicitur-General, the noble Paymaster 
crouched under the gown of Lord Greny ille—[loud cheers aud laughter ) 
—and finding Lord Greavitle’s authorit against him, and as @ last 
hole wherein to rush, he earths himeelf te Reform. [Loud cheers }. 
He said his opponents brought forward the question to defeat Reform, 
and this was a bait for those who bad truly and honourably supported 
him in the Reform Bill. (Loud cheers.) Was there ever an ergw- 
meatum ad hominem so childish? [Loud cheers }] So, because men had 
agreed with Government on the Reform Bull, they come to surrender 
the hamble privilege of being able to interpret a simple treaty and act 
of Parliament. [Continued cheerin .] And asto what the Noble Lord 
had said about surprise, he could distinetly declare there was Ho sur- 
pie. [Loud cheers.] So far back as the 15th of December, he had 
iimself stated his doubts upon the question, and recommended winisters 
te consider the question. [Cheers ] No payment was to be made 
uottl the Sth of Januery. (Continued cheers.) The question was, 
had authori 


to make these payments? The Hon. and Learned Attor- 


| ney General had laid some stress on what he conceived to be a striking 
. 


come before Parliament again to ask for powers whicl: they already pos- | 


sessed. [( Dissentient cries. 

Strating against it asan unconstitutional doctrine, that the King had a 
power vested in him not only to make a treaty or convention, but, as 
the Hon. and Learned Attorney-Getieral had said, to put upon sach 
treaty that construction which was convenient for the executive to give 
toit. Much less would he acquiesce in the monstrous proposition that 
Parliament had nothing to do with the construction pat upon it, further 
than to follow it implicitly. (Hear.] If the government asserted they 
had a right to demand the acquiescence of that Nouse, because of docu 
ments which they exclusively bad ir their possession, why did they not, 
as they were bound to do, produce those documents for the informetion 
of the House and the country ? 
that to explain them by a reference to the spirit was an absurdity. 


of the law officers of the Crown on this question. Ile had listened to 
what they had offered with great attention and he was ashamed to de 
clare that they had not advanced one single legal argument in support 
of the position which they defended. He found in the treaty an express 
limitation as tothe duration of the treaty. It was stipulated that the 


| treaty should remain iv operation—for a certain number of years? No; 


The words of the treaty were so clear | 


distinction between the terms “ passing away” and “ separation ;" “ for, 

said he, “itis true that there has been a passing away of the Orange 
dynasty, but net, therefore, a separation.” Now what was the actual 
original word of the Dutch Ambassadorjon which this notable distine- 
tion was founded? Sowstraiie. (Hear, heer.) So then sowstraire d 
Vautorité legitime signifies not a “ separation from,” but a “ passing away 
from,” the established suthority, But the most « straordinary argument 
of all was that of the Noble Chancetlor of the Fxchequer. © The sepa- 
ration spoken of in the treaties,” said he, meant separation by external 
force.” So, then, if through intrigues, or any means short of hostile at- 
tack, Belgium “passed over” to Prance—and they all knew how near 

the Duke of Nemours was to the Belgic throne —England was bound to 
continue the payments to Russia. (Hear.] And then the logic of the 
Noble Lord with respect to the resolutions of his Right Hon. Friend. 
The first two being merely a statement of the facts of the treaty with re- 
spect to the Russian loan, in which what was “ specified in the conven 

tion” is most emphatically insisted upon, and of the convention in 


| which it is expressly declared, that ifthe separation of Belgium and Hol- 
Sir JAMES SCARLETT was not op ee to hear, without remon- | 


land—not a word here, no distinction between external force and inter- 
nal commotion—should oceur prev ious'y to the liquidetion of the debe 


| between Holland and Rassia, the parties are released from their obliga 
tion to discharge that debt; and the third resolution simply vindicating 


the me of Parliament with regard to the expenditure of the public 
money, with a merely sufficient censure upon the conduct of Ministers 
for appropriating that public money contrary to act of Parliament. And 
yet, says the Noble Lord, he admits the twe first, but objects to the 


third, which is the neces ssary consequence of the two admitted by him— 


but until the Netherlands should pass away, or be severed from the do- | 


mination of Holland. (Hear, hear.] Had not the Netherlands passed 
away from the domination of Holland. 
happily for “us, the country was relieved by the express condition of 
this treaty from all pretext, much less necessity, for paying to Russia 
this money. Common honesty forbade the continuance of this payment 
after the period arrived when that dominion had passed away; and he 
should consider himself guilty of arobbery if he took from the pockets 
of the people a single shilling to make good any such payment by our 
government. 
and the supposed privilege of the crown was a most false aud dangerous 


| assumption 


Mr. G. ROBINSON would be ashamed of hesitating to vote with 
Mr. Herries. 

Dr. LUSHINGTON said, that if they looke:? to the treaty, they 
would find that by it England was bound expressly and directly to Rus- 
sia to pay this sum of money. In the examination of the question, how 
far this government was liable to make good these payments by the 


| treaty, they felt they were bound to look, not to one single article of the 


treatv, but to eech andall it contained. Had not the nation, which had 
lavished the treasures of her people and shed their blood, a right to expect 
that we should fulfil our part of the compact? Were we te set our- 
selves loose by our own act from our own obligation? He said that 
we ought to be governed by the spirit of the act, and not by its exact 
letter. 

Sir E. B. SUGDEN said, the doctrines which he had heard from the 


{Hear.] The crown lawyers ought to be more cautious, | 


The time had arrived when, | 


that is, he admits the major and minor terms of a syllogism, but arbitra 
rily denies the logical conclusion, The Right Hon. Baronet concluded 
with reminding the House, that if they refused to recognize the resolu 


tions of his Right Hon. Friend, they would be saddling the country for 
Mr. O'CONNELL said, that he had been anxious to hear the opinion 


ever with a heavy anneal tar upon its industry. Every honest reformer 
—every advocate of economy, was bound to vote for these resolutions 
Indeed, the strong: st argument that inge nuity could devise in favour of 
Reform, would be their rejecting bis Right Hon. Friend's motion. 

Mr. PALMFRSTON seid the simple fact was this—Russia had, as 
they all kuew, made enormous sacrifices to maintain the integrity of all 
existing monarchies against the military sway of Napoleon, and the sole 
recompense she demanded was the present loan,—that was, that Eng- 
land should join Holland in seeuring her the payment of that loan, and 
in the discharge of her previous debt to Holland, Of her own aceord 
(and this was important to the question,) the payment of the loan was 


| made contingent on the integrity of the kingdouw of the Netherlands— 


other side of the House rather surprised him, when they came from those 


who were so fond of appealing to the rights of their constituents 
[Cheers ] But if their doctrines surprised the House, what would be 
said of his Hen. and Learned Friend (the Attorney-General) who stood 


up so constantly for the rights of the people, and yet now endeavoured 
to overthrow the rights of that House in a way that no Attorne y-Gene 
ralever dared to attempt before 
principles by which they were to be ¢ 
necessary ; ' 


If such were the 
overned, a reform wae, 


[Loud cheers ] 


indeed, 


sired [Che ers. | 

Lord J. RUSSELL did not think that it would be cood economy to 
and certainly 
it would not be for £5,000,000 that he would sell the honour and fame 
of England. [Loud cheers.] It was not proper for any Hon. Gentle 
man to come down to that House and pr ypose a vote of censure upon 
ministers, grounded upon documents, the construction of which was in 
fluenced by other documents which had subsequently come into ex- 
istence. but which were not then before the House. It would be easy 
ferthe House to determine that ministers were enti ely unfit for the ir 
situations—[ cheers from the opposition }—and the intention of the mo- 
tion was to convey such an idea—[ ren: wed cheers j—if for that pur- 
pose all previous discussion—all previous inquiry—all previous examina- 
tion of papers were withheld. [Cheers and laughter.) The real object 
of the opposition was to attack reform. [No, no.] The hour was then 
too late for him to enter at any greater length into the subject. 

Mr. C. WYNN asked to whom was owing the want of information 
wasthe money a bribe to Russia to ratify the treaty? Were the people 
of England no parties to the disposal of their money? He would vote 
for the resolution 

Mr. HUNT said he would vote for the right of the people and the 
privilege of Parliament: the vote of the House that night would be an 
earnest of whet economy they might expect fromreform. For his part, 
he wonld not be satisfied with a vote of censure, but would vote that 
ministe?s shovld pay the emount out of their own pockets 

Sir R. PEEL rose amidst loud cries of “adjourn” from the Treasury 
benches. He enid he hoped at least that those gentlemen who clamour- 
ed for adjournment would not accuse him and his friends of wishing to 
delay the Reform Bill. What was the real character of the question? 
It was not if there existed on the part of this country an engagement— 
an honourable obligation. The question was whether a snbordinate de- 
part ment of the government was jostified, by the terms of the act of Par- 
liament, in making a payment to Russia, in the same manner as before 
the separation of Belgiom from Holland’ There could not be a doubt 
that they were not justified by that act [Cheers.] If there were se- 
cret engagements, had not the time arrived now, after the lapse of 15 


It was said, in defence, that Eng-| years, when, without inconvenience, they might be laid before Parlia- 


but not suchareform as his Hon. and Learned Friend de- 


that was, Russia knew that it was o matter of paramount importance to 
England that the unions of the kingdoms of Belgium and Holland, under 
one wonarchy, should be observed inviolably by all other nations; and 
accordingly Russia, solely with o view to manifest her ardent desire to 
co-operate with England, declared, in the terms of the trealy, that the 
loan should cease to be obligatory when a separation between Belgium 
and Holland had taken place. If it had been the policy of England to 
declare against the union of these kingdoms, Russia would, in the spirit 
with which she volunteered this condition of the loan, have equally co- 
operated with what she conceived to be the predilections of England, 
and have made the separation the basis of the loan. And, he asked, 
Was this gratuitous generosity on the part of Ruscia to be now turned 
against herself by those in whose favour she had volunteered? [Hear 

hear.] Even on the separation argument on whieh the Right Hon. 
Gentieman had rung the changes that evening, he contended that Russia 
was entitled to a continuation of the payments, Had this seperation 
been proved? Was ita matter of indisputable fact? (Laughter from 
the opposition.) Hon. Members laughed, bat it was nota thing over 
clearto him that the King of Holland had even as yet admitted that any 
separation had taken place. [Continued laughter, and ironical cheers 
from the opposition.) The motion before the House was one of cen- 
sure of bis Majesty's Government. If Ministers deserved it, in God's 
name let the censure fall upon them- [« heers } —if not, let not Hon 

Members be entrapped by the fraudulent device, that in voting for the 
present res ns, they were merely voting for a reduction of the pub- 
{Loud cries of © hear ] The question before the 
House simply was this—were the honour and character of England 
bound to cor the payments of the Russialoan’? Asa gentleman, 
and a man of nouras a servaut of the Crow n, and asa Member of 
emnly declared that he thought that the reputation of 
England was involved in the negative of the Right Hon. Gentleman's 
propositions. If the House should arrive at a contrary conclusion he 
could only say, that he should notenvy the English Minister who, after 
that decision, should enter into negotiations with Foreign Powers 

[ Hear. ] 

Mr. HERRIES, in reply, said that it was one of the most extraordi 
nary features inthe debate which he had ever witnessed, after eight 
hours’ discussion, to find the Noble Lord, the foreign secretary, gravely 
talking of (he separation of Belgium from Holland being yet doubtfal 
and in the very teeth of the King’s speech at the opening of the present 
Parliament Hear, hear ] 

The Ilouse then divided on the two first revolutions: when the num 
bers were—Noes, 239. Ayes, 219. Majority for ministers, 20 

The remaining resolution was then put strangers being still excluded, ) 
when there appeared—Against it, 235. In favour, 214, Majority for 
ministers, 24 


lic expenditure 


Parliament, he so 


—~—_ 


AND BELGIUM, 
House of Lords, Jan. %6 


The Earl of Aberdeen rose to bring forward his promised motion, 
with respect to the recent events relating to the Netherlands. Parlia- 
ment, he observed, at the close of the 17th century, was in a very nearly 
similar sitvation to thet in which the present Porliament was; the ob- 
ject at that period being to endeavour to move Charies IL, and to de- 
tach him from his unnateral alliance with the French, for the purpose of 
inducing him to enter into a more close intercourse with the Datch na- 
tion. In the speech the Ministers made for the King at the beginning 
of the session, a confident trust was expressed that the King of the Ne- 
therlands would see the necessity of adheriug to the arrangements made 
by the five Powers. Now, he mast not only take the liberty of expre se 
ing a doubt as to that arrangemeot, but also of saying, that shou d th- 
Kiog of the Netherlands assent, be would be wrong, because it would b 
assenting to something bighly detrimental to his interest, and because d 
would be impossible for fin safely so to act in such opposition to th 
unanimous feeling of his people. [Hear, hear.] The Noble Earl he 
formerly stated that he thought otherwise, but he (Lord Aberdeen 
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Noble Earl had by this time changed his opinion, now | was, to ascertain what wete the feelings of his own 
hoped that the No ited efforts of a loyal and patriotic popu- came to the Allies for » remedy for ; ot ese! 
the States were thus consulted, no| did M. Sebastianisay! “ The Conference of London is « mediation 
, and zeal, are not slways the cha-| Royal answer had been given; and it was plain that the object only and it is the intention of the "s Government that it shall never lose 


what the an 
= yon of effecting—( Hear, hear, hear }— 


sure that enthusiasm, and ene 


now that he was | from the revolution. But though 


y 


arci 








difficulties which bad arisen 


people before he tiered the injury. Yet all was done under the mask of f 


a wish to preserve the principle of Guciteqeke 


lutionists—{ *rs}—now that he has seen a con-| was to modify an administrative seporation. Another point in which that character.’, Cheers. } This mediation bad disposed in the most 

wtoratie Yr = “ od by a free Saigin tier, hear.) The words the Conference went altogether on erroneous ae 9 was, in sup | arbilrery manner the rights of an independent Sovereign, end bad treat- 

prea the Nolte er in the mouth of his Majesty at the beginning | posing that because the Allies had once the right disposing of the | ed his provinces as if y were the common spoil of a conquered 
a 


of the Session affor 


which the negotiations had been conducted. His Majesty was note 


d th the Netherlands would | ditions; and th onditions had been rati 
io as speosh, et be fete. sabedidioe of swe: derived Satshderaide elamatagnibess the errangement made in 1814; for) 


phy wisdout, the policy, of the expediency of agreeing to the treaty 
ee al that he would see the necessity of it. 
n 


he would visit them with success. [ Hear, and cheers. } The cause of 


pretty good index to the sort of fooling with | provinees of Belgium, they still had that right. 


Hear, hear.) we kept possession of the former Duteh colo 

der these circumstances be thought that the Dutch people had con- | Hope, Essequibo, Demerara, and Berbice; an on 
ducted themselves with # prudence and consistency aliove all praise ; | was paid hg this country, yet it was not for those colonies, but, conjoint. 
and if it should please the Almighty to notice the case, he hoped that 


uch was not case; | State, Putting frankness and friendship, of which so much was said 
vised | they had given Belgium to the King of the Netherlands on certain con- | out of the question, and surely the King of Holland had a right to com- 
fied. England, in particular, | plain that he had not even been consulted. The protoco! of Aix-la-Cha- 

pelle was an act of what had been often called by the Noble Lords on 

uies of the Cape of Good | the other side, the Holy Alliance; that instrument declared that foreign 
d though asum of money | powers should only interfere at the request of States themselves, and af. 
| ter due consultation and concert with all. Where was the request on the 


y with Holland, for the purpose of defraying the expense of putting part of Holland? The Conference, indeed, said, “ You might have 
i 


¢ frontier fortresses into proper condition. 


Holland was so just, so good—ond when he said the couse of Holland, were for some time rejected. Passing over the intrigues for the election | 


he intreated their Lordships to remember, that that too was the cause of 


of a Sovereign, curious in themselves, and the more soin connexion | 


nd—(cries of hear, hear)—for he considered them as inseparable | with the great apostles of non interrention—{ hear, hear }—he would ob- | 


aad identical—he felt so convinecd that this cause must, sooner oriater, | serve, that about the end of May, Prince Leopold began to be serious! 
obtain the success that it deserved, that he could declare that it was with thought of to fill the high office of King of oo He should not | 

18 | gointo any particulars counected with his Royal 
Dutch Government was backed by the reluctance of Russia and Prussia | of the throne; they were not essential; and it would be snfficient for | reetly to the gain of France. In this instance France would have ev 


a feeling of regret that he beard it reported that the decision of the | 


ighness’s acceptance | 


to ratify the treaty. He gave full credit to the disinterested motives of bis purpose to say, that be aceepted the throne in the beginning of June. 
Russia in this respect; but still they were open to misrepresentation ; The conference then again receded from their irrevocable articles, and | 


but this regret was to see the Emperor of Russia in possession of tha* post | new propositions were offered te Holland, upow which he did not dwell, 
which should have been occupied by Engiaod. [Hear, bear.) Ii hud | because they were rejected, and led to no consequences. Neither 


been generally contended that the resistance of Holland arose from the | 
secret support received from other Courts. Nothing. however, could 
be more untrue; and if their Lordships would only reflect for a single 
moment, they would see that such an assertion could not be true. Un- | 
doubtedly a despotic Prince might act contrary to the whole feeling of | 
his soaplet but let their Lordships recollect what the governinent and 
constitution of Holland were. That considered, how useless would be 
any Russian encouragement for the purpose ascribed. He should like 
to know what sort of encouragement the Emperor of Russia w as to give 
s0 as toenable the King of the Netherlands to raise the sores which 
would be necessary to carry on the difficult transactions in which he was 
engaged. The King could only depend on the support of a united peo- 
le ; and it was not Russian encouragement that could produce union in | 
loliaad, or force the money fromthe Dutch. Only coosider how Hol- 
Jand was situated—how it was burthened—how numerous were its dif- 
ficulties. He might simply say, that there was no conntry in Europe 
that had so many difficulties with which to contend; aud yet the States 
General had almost unanimously granted the extraordinary supply of | 


! 


four millions sterling to meet the emergency of the present moment. Government, the objection would have been less; but to enter into | fact of the objection to the destruction of these fortresses show that 





woald he advert to the military events which followed the arrival of 
Prince Leopold at Brussels, and which were produced by the gross out- 
rage upon Holland, by which she was deprived of her ancient and un- 
doubted possessions. He hastened to speak of the treaty. In October, | 
the conference came to a decision, and drew up twenty-four artieles, | 
which in November were embodied into a treaty. Looking at that | 
document, he was at a loss to say whether it was more impolitic or un- 
just. By one of the additional articles, the execution of all was guaran- 
teed by this country. He begged to ask the Noble Earl (Grey) whether 
he was really aware of the obligation this country then incurred? It | 
had long been the policy of Great Britain to guarantee nuthing, the exe- | 
cution of which did not depend upon herself; but if this treaty were 
finally completed, the obligation would be to an extent and of a nature 
that never had been thought of before. Great Britain guaranteed the | 
execution of articles, the least objection to which was, that they were 
impossible. [Cheers.] Among others, she guaranteed by Belgium the 
payment of no less a sum than £700,000 annually. Had such a guaran- 
tee been given for Hollend, with a fixed, well-known, and trust-worthy | 


tation. If the Foreign Minister of this eountry had set his wits to wor 


he proposals to Belgium come if you had pleased—we were always ready to hear you;” bue 


was this fulfilling the spirit, or even the letter of the engagement 
in the protocol of Aix-la-Chapelle? Here, ail that has been done 
has not only been without participation, but even without consul. 
causes of interminable war, he could not have adopted a more et ee 
war e ed with Holland, who could say where it would end? (Hear ba. 
One thing was quite certain, that whatever might be the result, it would tend di- 
to be satisfied with the footing upon which Great Britain stood with Hol ~ nd 
she would be sure of a good friend in Belgium, It was principally for this sennte 
he had deprecated the decision of Prince Leopold, when, unfortunately for him- 
self and for his country, he consented to accept the sovereignty. Appealing 
his acts, would it be said that he had not conducted himself exactly as the French 
Government wished? He had a riated to himself territory unquestionab! 
and ially belonging to Holland, and then he had endeavoured to =a. 
tain himself in the session of it, What was then done? The Prince of 
Orange then retired before the French force, and before the declarations of those 
whom he considered as the friends of his brother, and under whose auspices he 
had advanced. ‘The King of Belgium hed asked for 12,000 men to remain and 
rotect him—that was refused. The French army retreated in consequence of 
what his Noble Friend had so strongly urged upon the Ministers ; but though the 
army retired, hundreds, and he believed he might say, "thousands, of the men 
who composed it, returned in different dresses into Belgium, and within two or 
three days afierwards took service under that state. € now came to another 
subject,on which he thought strong observations were fairly ealled for. He mean 
the destrvetion of the fortresses, and it certainly was a curious circumstance 
that the King of the Netherlands should have becn excluded from the conferences 
on that subject. It was said that it was necessary to destroy these fortresses for 
the purpose of preserving peace ; but King Leopold had thought fit to make their 
destruction a proof of the confidence he oeel ie the French King. The for- 
tresses named were Phillipeville, Marienbourg, Mens, Liege, and Namur. But 
then Phillipeville and Marienbourg had beeen formerly French fortresses, and so 
their destruction was objected to, for it was supposed that an opportunity might 
afterwards occur of France repossessing herself of these fortresses. Did not the 
it was sup- 








He should like to know how much of that sum was contributed by the |sach an engagement for Belgium, which had jast emerged from | posed they would not permanently belong to Belgium ? {Hear.] Well, then, af- 


Emperor of Russia? (Hear, hear.) No! This wasno loan contracted | 
with foreign capitalists ; but the constitutional offering of a free people, | 


and obtaiued in consequence of a vote of a free assembly from the nw | posed of articles so complicated and various, that the conference must | . 


one revolution, and might, at this moment, be on the eve of ano- | 


ther, was scarcely Jess than preposterous. The whole treaty was cou. | 


ter all this, how was the treaty tobe enforced? The only means stated by the 
Convention to secure the execution of the treaty was the employment of force 
In the present instance, the Ministers said they would force the acceptance of this 

onvention on the Dutch. That declaration either was an empty boast, which no 


tive subjects of the country. { Hear, hear.] Nor did the Butch army | be perpetually inorder to give its superintendence to their execution. | one believed it to be—[Hear, hear]—or it was a declaration of war, in case war 


present aless striking spectacle. Out of a population of about 2,000,000 | 
there were 100,000 men under arms, which was composed almost en- 
tirely of the militia and volunteers—the people leaving their homes and | 


their trades to take —— under the difficult crisis in which their Sove- | that, ifa dispute arose between a Belgian barge and a Dutch eustom-bouse, | 


reign was placed, No foreign encouragement could have produced | 
such effects as these; and it was impossible, with these signs, not to sup- | 


The article which followed that to which he bad referred was still more 
objectionable, and utterly impossible to be executed. It related to the 
free navigation of the waters of Holland for Belgium merchandize, so 





the matter must be referred tothe Conference, and this country might be 
called upon by virtue of its guarantee. This article passed in injustice 


should be necessary to compel the acceptance of the treaty. The Noble Earl 
would probably say, that he had no hostile we 3 towards the Dutch ; that, on 
the contrary, he desired their friendship ; but, whatever object he might have in 
view, his conduct had been such that he had excited, throughont the world, a feel- 
ing of hatred towards this country. [Hear, hear.] The Dutch perfectly well 
knew, and our good friends, the French, had taken especial care that they should 


| know, that they were indebted to the Noble Earl and his colleagues for everythin 


pose that the whole country felt as one man in this cause. Backed tn | all the injuries previously done in any age, by persons professing to be | which they sow suffered, injurious, harassing, and oppressive. ([Hear, sar] 
friendly. In the last note of the Conference, on the 4th of January, it | Three times within the last year had the British navy received orders to be pre- 
was said thatjthe'treaty was only a developement of the articles (miscalled | pared to act hostilely towards the Dutch, and the consequence of the hostility thus 


this manner, what might not the King ofthe Netherlands hope to effect? | 
He (the Noble Earl), however, trusted. that asall Europe had admired | 
his constancy and firinness, they would have equal reason to be satisfied | 


with his moderation, in not being tempted to press unreasonable terms, | fore the King of Holland had no reason to complain of it. [The Noble celebrated conntrymen, to blow up or sink their own. The D 


final andirrevocable) which had been previously settled, and that there- 


manifested was, that the Dutch officers had entered into a solemn engagement, 
never, under any circumstances, to strike to a British vessel, but rathter, like thier 
utch were no brag- 


in consequence of that spirit which it must be so gratifying to him to | Earl here entered into an examinatlon of the article of the treaty regaid- | garts—(Hear, hear]—and they would do what they promised. He did not speak 
findinhis people. Before he came to the provisions of the treaty, he | ing the navigation of the révers of Holland, ard into the protocols and this from any other feeling but that of calling attention to it as a demonstration of 


would take a short view of what had taken p.ace since the peace of Paris 


in 1814. The sixth article of the peace of Paris placed Belgium under | 


the sovereignty of the House of Orange ; but the allies, who had made 


notes particularly relating to it, especially adverting to a communication 
from Lord Palmerston, dated the 28th of February, where it was said 
that the article of the treaty related solely to the navigable rivers traver- 


the conquest of those provinces, thought proper to annex certain condi- | sing and dividing the two countries. His Lordship also noticed the spe- 


tions to the delivery of them to the King of the Netherlands. At that 


cial provisions regarding the navigation of the Scheldt, and for the reci- 


time the allies were perfect masters of those provinces; they might, if| procal regulation and freedom of Dutch and Belgian commerce.) He 


they had pleased, have restored them to the house of Austria; they might | 
have disposed of them to Prussia, as Mr. Pitt had once recommended, | King of Holland, and particularly in what was said respecting the boun- | 


complained that the most grievous injustice had here been done to the 


as they had not heen independent for the last three or four hundred years. | dary of the Rhine, with which Belgium could properly have no concern. 
They, however, give them to the King of the Netherlands under certain | He also adverted to the difficulties likely in future to arise in conse- 


conditions, which were laid down in eight articles; and, consequently, 
the first duty to which the Sovereign had to attend was the observance 
of those articles. He (the Noble Earl) defied any man to say that the 
Sovereign had not observed those articles to the very titthe—[ Hear, 
hear.J—and indeed, the general course of his government had been 
such as to extort approbation from all mankind; so much so that ke re- 
membered, that when the Noble Baron opposite had once been indulging 
in a general invective against the Sovereigns of Europe, he stopped short, 
and said that he was bound to except the King of the Netherlands, who 
was a mau that honoured freedom, and governed his country so as to set 
an example toall other Kings. Two or three years ago, however, it be- 
came necessary to institute prosecutions against some deists and editors 


of newspapers in Belgium; ond from that moment the King of the Ne- | 


therlands lost the support of the Noble Lords opposite. [A laugh.] But 
he would take upon himself to say that the King’s observance of the 
treaty led him into that transaction. (Hear, hear.] One of those 
entirely required strict equalily among persons of all religious persua- 


sions, but there existed a Catholic party who found their advantage in | 


forming an union with an opposite sect for the purpose of fomenting dis- 
cussion. If at the time of the revolution in Belgium breaking out, the 
King had possessed a corps of 20,000 Dutch troops, the revolution would 
have made no progress: but here his observance of the artic'es again 
embarrassed him, for, in observance of those, there was throughout the 
corps a strict amalgamation of the Dutch and Belgie troops; and in con- 
sequence of the greater population of Belgium, the Belgians formed two 
thirds ef the whole army, owing to which every corps became disor 
ganised, and incapable of acting with decision; and that revolution was 
the more remarkable from the absence of any thing like a reason being 
assigned for its cause; and he would venture to say, that a more senseless, 
unintelligible revolution had never been accompliseed in the annals of 
the world. Ever since its breaking vut, no official statement, no mani 
festo, no reason, no statement of grievances, had been made, under 
which it might be shown that the measures of tyranny could no longer 
be endured. On the breaking out of the revolution, the King of the 
Netherlands had called the States together, and consulted them as to 
what course should be pursued. At length it was agreed that the separa 
tion of the provinces was indispensible—a wish that was shared by both 
parties alike. The King then, finding that it was to be acted upon, 
could not execute the treaty, he called on the allies to coneert with 
him in what manner this difficulty might be remedied. It wasunder these 
circumstances fhat the first conference took place, and the first 
object was to procure a cessation of hostilities. The second was 
the last with which he, as a Minister, was concerned, having sign 
ed it at the day after he resigned the seals of office, viz. on the 17th 
of November, he would take that opportunity of giving a most 
unqualified contradiction to an assertion that had been made by 
the Noble Earl. The Noble Earl had formerly declared, that 
on coming into office he had foand the separation of Helland and Bel- 
gium effected; and that, forsooth, the former ministry had effected that 
seprration. But the fact was, that the Noble Earl had, more than once, 
confounded the separation of Belgium with its independence. The only 
separation that the late Ministry had authorised was, an administrative 
separation between the provinces—the government of the whole coun 
try in all other respects remaining the same. About the same time with 
the commencement of the administration of the Noble Earl, the cornge 
nial administration of M. Lafitte,and Gen. Sebastiani existed in France: 
and he therefore presumed, that it was between these two that the inde 
pendence of Belgium was settled. He might fairly say, that while he 
was in office. no communication had taken place with that Government 
which had reference to the independence of Belgium. The Noble Ear! 
then alluded to the protest of the Dutch Plenipotentiary against the Pro- 
tocol of 2th December, and observed, that that Protest was eonfirmed 
by the Government of the Hague appealing to the treaty of the peace 
ot Paris. It was argued, however, in a note that was made at the last 
Conference, that the King of the Netherlands had no right to appeal to 
that treaty, having deprived himself of the benefit of it when he admit- 
ted the necessity of separstion. Nothing, however, could be more un- 
Just or disingenuous than this proposition; fer all thatthe King had done 


quence of the difference between the conventional and geographical 
| Rhine. The Belgians might insist that the Rhine meant the geographi- 
j cal Rhine laid down in the maps; bat the King of Holland might cen- 
tend that it was the conventional river, by which navigation was carried 
gued, that the Members of the Conference had gone beyond their juris- 
| diction.—Another article of similar import, and equal injustice and pre- 
posterousness for friends and neutrals to impose, was that which gave the 
| Belgian Government the right to pass through the fortress of Maestricht, 
| and, as the treaty was worded, ‘not to be interrupted on any account 
| whatever;” so that even in time of war this might be claimed and en- 
forced. Belgium had revolted against Holland, and surely that fact did 
not give the former any peculiar claim to favorr or advantage, in order 
that she might enjoy an outlet for her eommerce. There was only one 
other article of the treaty to which he wished to advert—the arrange- 
ment respecting the Grand Duchy of Luxenburg. Here the injustice 
| done to Holland was without colour, pretext, orexcuse. He was satis- 
fied that Austria and Prussia would never consent to ratify a treaty 
; which violated the very foundation of the German Confederation. 
What did the act of the Confederation, dated in June, 1815, stipulate ? 
“That no voluntary cession of rights of sovereignty could take place 
without the consent of all the Members of the Union.” On what autho- 
rity, then, had the conference ventured to dispossess the King of Hol 
land of half the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, attempting at the same 
time to made compensation by cession on the side of Limburg? True 
| it was, that at one time the King of Holland consented to the considera- 
tion of the question regarding Luxemburg, with a view to territorial in- 
demnity; but he reserved to himself the right of deciding, ultimately, 
for or against the arrangement. Of this consent, extorted by deference 
to Allies, the conference had availed itself; and, instead of giving the 
King of Holland a fair indemnity (however convenient to him might be 
the change on some accounts), they had deprived him of not less than 
fifty thousand subjects. This surely was not maintaining the integ- 
rity stipulated by the German Confederation; and Austria and Prus- 
sia, as its protectors, could not sanetion such an unjust dismem- 
berment by the ratification of the treaty. That such a course shonld 
have been pursued by unfriendly Powers partitioning a conquered coun- 
try, was very intelligible; but how it could be adopted between friends and 
Allies, he could not understand. What, he would ask, in the new con- 
dition of Holland, could compensate for the losses she had sustained— 
for the colonies she had sacrificed—for the fortresses on which she had 
expended so much treasure in order that their artillery might be turned 
agains: herself? Flow was she compensated for the loss of all she had 
acquired trom the treaty of Munster to the French revolution? It was 
possible that she was meant to be compensated by the neutral ty ot Bel- 


gium. Ifthis satisfied the King of Holland, he must indeed be easily | 


satisfied.—[Cheers.] But if the terms of the treaty were unjnst, the 
manner of enforcing them was, if possible, worse. These obnoxious ar- 
ticles had been drawn op and agreed to without the slightest concert 
with the King of Holland—without even his knowledge. They were 
communicated in aletter, of which the following is an extract :— They 
contain the final anc irrevocable decisions of the five Powers, which by 
common consent they are resolved to complete, and of which they re- 
quire falland entire acceptance.” On the receipt of this letter, what 
did the Dutch Government? They required to be allowed to negotiate 
with a view to the modification of some of the most objectionable artic les, 


and on the 10th of November they were categorically told that “ neither | 


the substance nor the letter of the twenty-fourarticles could undergo any 
m dification.”” This. it was added, they owed it both to frankness and 
friendship to state. [Cheers.] It was impossible to conceive! how this 
line of policy might be pursued towards a stranger, but how it was possi- 
ble to pursue it towards an old and intimate ally, was to him inexplica- 
ble. The Conference stated that the Dutch Plenipotentiaries had had 
an opportunity of being heard ; bat what did those Plenipotentiaries re- 
ply? They complained that topics had been introduced that never could 
have been expected, and that particularly with regard to the 9h, 11th, 
12th, and 13th article, their opinion was never consulted. This out- 
rageous Violation of all consideration and decency agravated and em- 


on to Leyden, to Utrecht, and even to Arnheim. On this point he ar- | 


} mind, hostile and embittered, such as the common course of war never produced, 
Then he saw this—when he saw that the interests of all whom we ought to have 
| cherished snd protected had been violated— when he saw that, in consequence of 
the conduct of Ministers, the honour of the King had been called in question, he 
| could not but feel strongly, and could not avoid taking the earliest opportunity to 
express his feelings. With these feelings he should move an humble address to 

| his Majesty. 


——- 
| NORTH AMERICAN COLONIAL ASSOCIATION. 
Report of the Committee appointed by a General Meeting, on the 3d of 

May, 1831, “for the purpose of managing the affairs of the Asso- 

ciation.” . 

Your Committee have considered that one of the first and most im- 
portant duties which devolved upon them, by their appointment, was 
| the opening of a communication with his Majesty’s Government. They 
have consequently sought and obtained interviews with the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and with the Board of Trade; they have been 
assured that access wiil be allowed them to all information received by 
Government, on matters relating to the Colonies, and at the same time, 
they have been invited to communicate freely with those Depart ments, 
on all such subjects. 

A doubt having arisen as to the construction of certain Acts of Par- 
| iament, regulatingZthe Import of Flour from Canada, your Committee 
have brought the subject under the consideration of his Majesty's Minis- 
ters, and they have much pleasure in reporting, as the result, that Flour 
; manufactured in the Canadas, from Wheat, the growth of the United 
States of America, is now admissible to entry in this Country, on the 
| same terms as the produce of the North American Colonies; from 
which, there is reason to expect that considerable advantage to Colo- 
| nial Industry and Navigation will be derived. 
| The great and increasing commercial importance of Montreal, has, 
| for some years past, rendered the practice of considering it within the 
| Port of Quebec, for Custom-house purposes, extremely inconvenient, 
| as well to the Shipping frequenting the former place, asto the Merchants 
and others resident there, and various Memorials have in consequence 
been transmitted from Montreal toe the Government, praying for an 
alteration in that respect. ‘The representations made by your Commit- 
tee have had the desired effect, and Montreal has been constituted a 
separate Port of Entry for general purposes. 
The vast increase of Emigration from the United Kingdom to the 
North American Colonies, (the extent of whieh, in the last year, is sup- 
posed to have been more than double that of any preceding one,) has 
made this a subject of very great interest. The Colonists complain, 
“ith much justice, of the immense numbers of Pauper Emigrants thet 
have been thrown upon their shores in a state of utter destitution, and 
without any provision being made by the mother country for their im- 
mediate subsistence ; and most distressing accounts have been received 
of the improper manner in which these poor people have been, in too 
many instances, con eyed, in contravention of the existing Laws, espe- 
| cially in vessels from the Ports of Ireland. Your Commitiee have it 
now under their consideration, to suggest measures for the abatement of 
all the evils to which reference has been made; and they are assured of 
the cordial and zealous suppert of his Majesty’s Government, in the fur- 
therance of so desirable an object. In Canada, the influx of strangers 
during the past year, has been equal to a fifteenth part of the entire popula 
tion of the two Provinces; and all the accounts received by your Com- 
mittee, concur in stating, that to the employment afforded by the Tim- 
ber Trade, is chiefly to be attributed the gratifying fact, that the labour 
of so large a multitude has been rendered available to their subsistence, 
with few exceptions, and with short delays after their arrival; so that 
at the close of the navigation, the instances remaining of that distress 

which was so prevalent among them on their reaching the Colony, 
| were comparatively trifling. 

Your Committee have been in constant corsespondence with the se- 
yeral Commercial Bodies in Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Newfoundland, which have all expressed their warm approval 
of the establishment of this Association. Your Committee have already 
derived from these channels a fund of very valuable information rele- 
tive to the internal condition of the Provinces, and may briefly state 
that the progress making in Agriculture, in Buildings, in Canals, and in 
general improvement, is highly satisfactory. Froma regular continuance 
of this correspondence, your Committee trust, that in a few years a mase 
of intelligence relating to all the North American Colonies, will be col- 
lected, which has long been a desideratum to those in this Country who 
| are interested in their prosperity. The Committee of Trade at Montreal, 

in transmitting a luminous detail of facts and opinions relating to the 
foregoing subjects, have furnished a copy of a very interesting Report 
made by Capt. Bayfield, R. N. to the Governor General of the North 
American Provinces, upon the praeticability of deepening the Channel of 
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Lake St. Peter's, and removing the impediments to the navigation up to | the overthrow of the Administration of the Duke of Wellington, by his 


Montreal, which has been submitted by your Committee to those de- 
ments of Government with which they bave been in communication. 

In conformity with the regulations of the Society, your Commitiee 
have engaged the room in which the present Meeting 1s held, and have | 
fitted it with such articles as appeared requisite for the business to be | 
transacted. The only wood which has been employed in the cousiruc- 
tion of the furniture and fittings is Oak, the produce of the British Colo- 
nies in North America; the expense which has been incurred for this) 
purpose, as well as the current expenditure to this date, will be detailed 
in the statement to be submitted to this Meeting, in compliance with the | 
regulations. The same ststcment will skew the amounts of Annual | 
Subscriptions, and of the Fund raised for the permanent support of the) 
Association: in part of the latter sum, your Committee have to report) 
that they have received from Mr. Alexander Gillespie, (under the sanc- 
tion of the Gentiemen by whom it was originally subseribet,) £131 5s., 
being the balance remaining in his hands, of a suin raised in Montrea!, 
several years back, fur a public purpose. : 

Your Committee have only, in conclusion, to express their hope that 
the manner in which they have discharged the duties entrusted to them, 
will he approved by the present Meeting ; and that their labours may be 
attended with all the advantages to the valuable Brigish Colonies, with 
which the Association is connected, that may fairly be expected to be 
attained by the Institation. By order of the Committee, 

London, 10th January, 1832. R, CARTER, Hon. Sec. 


—_- ; 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS.—RUSSIAN LOAN. 
Bell’s Messenger. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, the Ministers very narrowly 
escaped a vote of censure by a majority of her gone It is quite clear 
that if the majority bad been against them Lord Grey's administration | 
would bave been dissolved ; inasmuch as—struck and blasted by a vote | 
of censure of the House of Commons—no administration could stand. 
The question was,—as to the payment of the Russian Dutch Loan. 

It appears by the construction of the ‘Treaty of 1814, that England was 
ander no obligation to pay any portion of the principal or interest of the 
foreign loan, but upon two conditions: Ist, That Holland and Belgium 
subsisted as a united kingdom in perfect integrity. 2dly, That Holland 
contributed her portion to the payment of this loan. Now it appears 
that Holland has refused to make any payment since the dissolution of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, and the separation of Belgium from the 
Dutch provinces; and her refusal is indisputably just. But it appears 
that the British Government has been making payments subsequent to 








thisevent! The opposition therefore contended, that these payments 
had not only been wrongfully made, but made in the most deplorable | 
ignorance and misconstruction of the Contract of 1814. The Ministers | 
defended themselves by saying, that the payments were made under a 
sense of honour,—even if made erroneously ; and they further contend. | 
ed, that it would be still necessary to continue these payments. Upon 
this a division took place, and the Ministers were very nearly left in a | 
minority. 
The truth is, and the candour of their friends cannot disguise it—mi 
nisters have committed a gross blunder; but they have acted with the | 
best intentions, and in perfect good faith. But it is a serious thing to the | 
country,—whether we shall continue to pay to Russia a sum of between | 
three and five millions for no possible consideration; and that moreover 
we should continue to make these payments, when the principal! cre- | 
ditor, Holland, isclearly exempt from all contribution. It seems strange | 
logic in the House of Commons that the principal shold be discharged, | 
and the surety remain liable. 
The Spectator, Jan. 28. 
Ministers were within a hairbreadth of being Burked on Thursday, | 
both by the Lords and the Commons. It seemed almost impossible | 
that they should escape the paws of Lord Aberdeen, and those of Mr. 
Rothschild’s Mr. Herries. The Bishops left them to their fate. These 
reverend dignitaries made a mighty palaver when they were accused | 
of a design of tripping up Lord Grey’s heels on the second reading of | 
the Bill. On Thursday, a motion, which if carried mnst have com- | 
pelled his resignation, was submitted to the House, and they bolied to | 
aman, the three reform Bishops of course excepted. In the Lower 
House, the Reformers, by joining the Anti-Reformers, in their well-di- 
rected attempt, strove to drive Lord Grey to the wall as earnestly as | 
did the Ecclesiastical Bench on the occasion of the great division. | 
From the Public Ledger, a moderate paper, Jan, 14. 
The Division on the question respecting the misapplication of the | 
yublic monies has created a great sensation in the Reforming world. | 


Men who heretofore respected the Minister for bis Jiberal principles, now | from Holland, the said treaty and obligation of payment should become | and that a few 


openly charge him with prodigality and a disregard to individual suffer. | 
ings, not atall compatible with that union of political sentiment which | 
binds the nation and the Government. Menwhosome montlis since ex- | 


pected that the Minister could, by his touch, turn the baser metals into | on paying his quota up to the present time. The opposition found this| ..urance d 


the precious ones; who believed that his ascendency to power was the 
signal for independence and happiness, now find their hopes destroyed 
and their visions vanished into empty air. We are informed that 
public opinion is changed as to the sincerity of my Lord Grey: and a! 
greater portion of that part of the nation which were the loudest in ap- 
plauding him, which saw nothing but the revival of “the Golden Age,” 
and in the distance prosperity's sun rising in full glory, exclaim, as with 
one aecord, “ We are deceived;” “ He promised us plenty, and he bas 
take plenty from us; he has failed in bis pledges except to his relations, 
and those he has provided for. He has allowed trade to be further de- 
pressed, and he has not filled his duty either to the nation or to his Sove- 
reign. But this last act which has to come to light, has satisfied us that 
he isreckless of the nation’s happiness, and that he is ignorant of the | 
rules of foreign policy. See what 219 of our Representrtives say to the 
heartlessness which can drag from the Treasury a sum of fire millions, 
to throw into the lap of a power which is unfriendly to England, a sum 
which was neither due, either in point of honour, or legally due. Is 
such a man fit to be Minister ?’’ We know that declarations have been 
made which it would well become his Majesty's Government to attend 
to. It is aotthe Reform Bill which can sooth the inflammation which 
has arisen inthe public mind, and which we know is spreading rapidly 
through the country. Those places of resort where men congregate to 
express their opinions, and where, until lately, Ministers were all-in-all, 
brave expressed in language similar in effect, though not in the precise 
words which we have repeated, sentiments which are most unfriendly, 
accompanied by declarations the most alarming. But, indeed, what ex- 
cnse can Ministers have in defence of the disposition which they have 
made of the public money under evisting circumstances, and which led | 
so many of their friends to vote against them on Thursday, so as almost 
to leave them ina minority? As to the Reform Bill, the public begin to 
be heartily sick of it, and not even, we fear, that panacca, as it is called, | 
will compensate for the errors of the Government, or bring back that 
confidence which, unluckily for them, is, we are bound to say, wholly 
lost. ' ; 
The Observer, Feb. 5. 

The state of the Government and of parties, the deeds of the present 
hour, and the hopes for the future, form some of the most painful topies 
which can at this moment be touched on by any lover of bis country 
The enthusiastic support of a united people, the favour of their Sove- 
reign, and the righteousness of the cause to which they pledged them- 
selves, have proved insufficient for the preservation of the Ministry of 
Earl Grey, or for the consummation of the labours of his life, and ru 
mours begin to come thick and fast that the days of its existence are 
numbered. That it could survive the working of the Reform Bill, and 
the intellectua! power which that measure will cast into the House, no 
man had the weakness to assert; but if the discordant elements cannot 
be kepttogether; if after all the blundering, financial and commercial, 
from the effect of which they have been rescued by the sy mpathising 
anc compassionate majorities of the Reformers, they should sink at the 
eleventh hour, and when v ictory was al moet within their grasp—they will | 
exhibit a degree of timidity or of folly which must make a deep impres- 
sion on the feelings and temper of the people, and may lead in their ex- 
citement, to very calamitous consequences. We trust, therefore, that 
Lord Grey, unless, as some have insinuated, he be the victim of | 
treachery, will still hold on, so asto share in the distribution of the bene- 
fits of Reform, that he will at all events transmit to his successors the fair 
estate he has promisedthem. This aspect of things is, however, clouded 
The majority in the Commons, singularly small as they have been onal! 
general questions, are beginning to diminish even on Reform; and the 
impression is therefore becoming general that the Government cannot 
carry the Bill. Among the minor matters during the week, which bave | 
eacited doubt and distrust, the retirement of Sir H. Parnell has not been | 
the least. Sir Henry, it will be recollected, was the main instrument of 





otion on the subject of the Civil List. 
The tenure of office by the present Ministry is held to be so uncertain, that tLe 
Money market is very unsettled in consequence.— Times, Feb. 5, City article. 


“ —=—— 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

A serious conspiracy to ca off Louis Philippe and bis family, has 
been discovered, The ontlines of the conspiracy are as follows:—! 
was Known that a bal! would be given on Wednesday, at the Tuileries 
and that, therefore, carriages could not enter and quit the gates of the 
Carousal without exciting suspicion. A certain number of hackucy- 
coaches, called citadines, had been hired beforehand. Mobs were col 
lected in the Champs Elysées, on the place St. Sulpice, and at the Bas 
tile. All of these were to march towards the Tuileries. The men col 
lected together in the night on these spots amounted to about 4,000, and 
600 guns had been put at their disposal by the republican committce 
In order to be fully prepared, the conspirators had obtained the watch- 


word for the night, and had succeeded in obtaining keys to open the | 
doors of the Tuileries, both within and withoet. An act of impradence | 


alone led to the discevery of the plot. An agent of the conspirators, in 
the course of Wednesday evening, went to a riding-house, situate near 
the Luxembourg, and bired all the horses. This extraordinery order 
excited the suspicions of the keeper of the stables, who was formerly a 
soldier and who is a partizan of the present government. He went to 
the police, and informed them of this circumstance. ‘The mobs were 
suddenly surprised by the arrival of the Nationol Guards, and numerous 
arrests were at once made. The object of the conspiracy was to carry 


off the Royal family, or to murder them. From 180 to 200 persons | 


have been already arrested, but none of the leaders have, as yet, been 
found out. 

A supper had been ordered to a celebrated restaurant. The party of 
conspirators to the number of 150, were enjoying themselves and sing- 
ing the Marseillaise, when they were surrounded by the police and Na- 
tional Guard. A municipal guard, who attempted the arrest of a young 
man, was shot dead through the head, and the scene then became most 
frightful. Of course a great many were wounded, but how many is un- 
certain. This supper party was to have joined the enterprise at the 


Tuileries at two or three o'clock in the morning. ‘The plot was kept a | 


profound secret up to Wednesday night. At least 250 are arrested. A 
general Officer is among the arrests. 
Sir John Cam. Hobhouse, M.P. for Westminster, has been appointed Secreta- 
ry of War, in the room of Sir Henry Parnell. 
Mr. Shiel (says the Standard) isto be the Irish Solicitor General, thong! all 


the morning papers suppress the fact, The appointment, it is known, is Hsagices | 


able to Lord Anglesey, but his Lordship is himself upon the eve of a translation. 
The gallant Marquess is to be forthwith removed to the Ordaance, to replace Sir 
James Kempt, who goes to the governorship of Jamaica, vice Lord Belmore, re- 
called, The Earl of Carlisle is to succeed the Marquess of Anglesey in Ireland. 
The resignation, or, more cerrectly speaking, the dismissal of Mr. Teynson from 
office (adds the same paper) is the principal topic of conversation im the west end 
of the town this morning 

The country may prepare itself for another property tax. Ministers have deter- 
mined on p@posing the subject to the House of Commons—and of course it must 


| pass that house, We understand itis to commence at 500/. per annum, and wil! 


vary from 7 1-2 to 10 per cent.—Alfred. _ 
Exchange at New York on London 60 days 10 a 104 per cent. 
— ——— —- 
UE AD BLOW. 


~NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH, 17, 1832 





The numerous arrivals in the course of the week have furnished us 
with London dates to the Sth ult 

In addition to the Question of Reform, mach important business has 
been transacted in Parliament. The subject of the Russian Dutch Subsidy, 
on which the Ministry were nearly defeated, has created a great sensa 
tion throughout the country. The facts of the case are these: At the 
general pacification of Europe, in 1815, Holland engaged to pay a large 
sam of.money, six millions sterling, to Russia as a compensation for the 


assistance rendered by the Autocrat in forming the Kingdom of the | 


Netherlands. England jointly bound herself in the same treaty with 


Holland, in conseyuence of the latter ceding in perpetuity the colonies 


| of the Cape of Good Hope, Demerara, and Berbice. But the treaty 


expressly provided, that if at any time Belgium should be again separated 


nulland void. The Dutch, it seems, suspended their payments the 
moment the Belgians parted company, but John Bull, honest soul, went 


out and brought the matter before the Louse of Commons, when an 
animated debate took place, a sketch of which will be found on another 
page. ‘The singular part of the affair is, that his Majesty's Government 
should defend the measure, for no one out of the Cabinet admits that 


England is any longer bound, either in law or justice. They neverthe- | 


less pushed the question to a division, when they escaped with a ma- 
jority of 20 out of 453, Mr. Hume, Mr. O'Connell, Hunt, and about 
100 of their adherents voting against them. Sir Henry Parnell, Sec- 
retary at War, absented himself on both divisions—he was in cou 


sequence remoyed from his office, and Mr. Hobhouse appointed in 
|hisroom. It is affirmed in several quarters, Whig as well as Tory, that | 


the payment was continued as a sort of bribe to induce the Emperor of 


Russia to sign the treaty of senaration. We have, as usual, recorded the’| 


opinions of some of the Loncon papers, on the matter, from which, we 
think it will be seen, that this is the severest blow the Ministry have yet 
received. The following are the words of the treaty of J415, absolving 
England in case of the defection of Belgium :— 

“Art. 5. It is hereby understood and agreed between the High Con 
tracting parties, that the said payments on the part of their Majesties 
the King of the Netherlands and the King of Great Britain, as aforesaid, 
shall cease and determine, should the possession and sovereignty (which 
God forbid), of the Belgic provinces, at any time part or be severed 
from the duminions of his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, pre- 
viousto the complete payment of the same.” 

The same subject was brought forward in the House of Peers by 
Lord Wynford on the 2d of Feb. The course of the Government was 
ably defended by Lord Brougham, and Lord Wynford, at the suggestion 
of the Earl of Eldon, (who, however, condemned the payment of the 
money.) atlength withdrew his motion 

A highly important debate took place inthe House of Lords on the 
27th of January, on the Belgian question, om the motion of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who was Secretary of State in the Wellington Cabinet. The 
object of this motion was to address hi Maiesty to re-consides the Del- 
gian question. in going to the vote. however, the Ministers sec ured a 
majority of 37 out of 227. We have given Lord Aberdeen’s speech to 
day, regretting that our limits compel us to postpone the remainder of 
this most interesting debate until next week. The Noble Earl was re- 
plied to by Earl Grey, im an eloquent and forcible speech. 

The Reform Bill makes slow progress, and the staal! majorities seem 
to give rise to alarm among the friends of the Bill. We beg to re- 
fer our readers to an article from the London Observer, a paper of great 
circulation, and strongly in favour of Reform. The clause for dividing 


the counties, was carried by # majority of 126 out of 305; that for the 


Marquess of Chandos’s plan, for giving votes to £50 tenants at will, the 
i i : 

most aristocratic clause of the bill, passed as follows: for the clause 272, 
against it, 32, majority 240! Butforthe £10, clause whichisthe most de- 


mocratic measure, there was a wajority of only 68 out of a house 


consisting of 430 members 

The state of Ireland is turbulent and alarmingin the extreme. The 
Prostetant party are organizing, and we suspect, secretly arming thern- 
selves, as they say they are deserted by the government, and will take 


» bas been suppressed 


| Place. It is also pretended that 


measures to defend themselves. The M uess of Anglesey will, we 
think, shortly return. At Manchester a menting of the political union 
) 4 the public authorities. A public dinner was 
given to Mr. Hogg in don, but in consequence of 400 guests bein 
present, instead of 200, the number provided for, some confusion too 
anattempt wos made to make the dinner 
® tory affair, which called down the “thunder” of the Tunes. A sean- 
dalons report got into circulation against the Duchess of Richmond, 
whieh was instantly contradicted by her husband, who caused several 
hewspapers to be prosecuted. 

_ Tee Cholera has extended to Edinburgh, Musselburgh, Hawick, 
North Berwick, Preston Pans, Tranent, Hetton, Wallread, Benwill, 
| Backworth, Perey Main, &e. The total namber of cases from the 
| commencement in England is 3751—Deaths 1155. A day of gerers! 
, Post and Prayer has been appointed by the King to take place on the 


Vist of March to invoke the Divine mercy in this most deplorable 
calamity. y 





The conspiracy at Paris is represented to be a very insignificant affale 
—perhaps it may be so, but we are of opinion that the whole teath bas 
not yet been told. The Pope it seems has, in consequence of the die 
affection of his own troops, called on France for assistance, and four 
| regiments will Le forthwith detached from Toulon to Rome for this ob 
j ject. The Austrians having already marched on the papal states to 
suppress the jasubordination, the necessity for French troops is nat appa- 
rent, unless it be to substitute the protection of France for Austria, The 
vicinity of the troops of the two nations may beget jealousies, and 

jealousies perhaps end in hostilities. Politicians are not idle in thelr 
| speculations on the peculiar features of this ciroamstanee. 

Don Pedro has issued his manifesto, and sailed for Tereiera with his 
fleet, from which he will make his descent on Portugal. His Manifesto, 
which will be found on the last page, givesa tolerable history of the 
question. 

We have received from Mr. Bankhead his Majesty's Charge des Af. 
faires at Washington, a highly important docum. nt om the Cholera Mor- 
bus, which will be found in another part of this paper. This document 
| emanates from the Central Board of Health, at Whitehall, London, 
and isto be regarded as an official promulgation of the British Go 
vernment, by whom it was transmitted to Mr. Bankhead. 
| It will be observed that this paper recognizes the doctrine of com 





tagion, and gives a sgries of ubservations and instructions under sucha 
view of the disease. Many, we know, will be surprised at this, as the 
opinion against the contegiousness of Cholera is very prevalent among 
a great mass of the faculty in all countries, more particularly in those 


where the disease has made the greatest progress. It is not, however, 
our purpose to argue this point, but to direct publie attention to 
| the transitory character of the contagious eMuviam, as set forth 
| in the document alluded to. Ina congnereial country like this, which 
sustains such constant intercourse with countries where the disease Is 
| existing, such a code is of vast importance, for itis highly consoling to 
| know that the most pestilental shipsean be purified ina few days. We 
make the following deductions :— 

... Bea appears, then, according to the best information and the most 
| careful and dispassionate examination of all the evidence that can be 
 socomred, that the period of gestation or incubation of Choiera Mor 
| bus does not exceed five or six days. That is to say, that the poison will 
| not lie dormant im the system, after infectien, longer than that period. 
| Consequently, the erew and passengers of a vessel making the very 
| shortest passage of 15 or 20 days only from Europe, would be perfectly 
| harmless, provided no disease bad occurred during the voyage. 

9 


| It also appears that the power of one individual to infeet another 





after his own recovery, does not continue longer than five or six days 
| if we except the case of his Majesty's ship Topaze at the Isle of France, 
3. It is well established that flax and other merchandize do not 
| possess the power of conveying infection in any very essential degree ; 
Uays of airing and purifying are amply sufficient to diss 
pate all germs of the fatal malady. 


1. That after making the most ample allowance, (by way of making 
oubly sure.) the mximum of necessary sanitary restriction in 
| the Ist case is 10 days; in 2nd, (including the consideration of the solb 
tary instance of the Tupaze) 20 days; and in the 3d, 15 days. 

5. "That this view of the question is highly gratifying and consoling to 
| the inhabitants of this hemisphere, as having reference to their personal 
safety and happiness—exceedingly favourable to commerce, as tending 
to lessen the severity of sanitary restrictions on vessels, crews, and passen- 
| gers,—and highly salutary in diminishing the alarm which must necessa- 
rily arise in this country, should the disorder unfortunately extend to 
Liverpool, Havre, &c. —_-—- 

Her Majesty, the good Queen Adelaide, is again accused of being an 
anti-reformer. We kaow not if this be true, although we do know that 
ladies are apt to be tories. The John Bull vindicates her Majesty's 
claim to the affections of the people with the following argument :— 

“We may not at present enter at any length upon a subject of the 
| highest Importance as regards the succession to the Crown of these 

realms; but we may venture to state, that there is every probability to 
| believe that the country will yet be blessed with an heir apparent to the 
Throne.” — 

We have given elsewhere the Report of the N. A. Colonial Assos 
ciation at its meeting in Jana ary. A resolution was passed conveying 
the thanks of the meeting to Roltt. Carter, Esq . the honorary secreta- 
ry: also to Mr. Gould, the chairman, and Mr. Pemberton, the deputy 
chairman, The colonies do indeed owe a debt of gratitude to those 
zealous and petrotic gentlemen. Weregret the we have not room for 
the excelleat address of Mr. Gould, the Chairman 





We regret to announce the death of Sir Francis N. Burton, which 
took place at Bath, on the 27th of Jan.,in the siaty filth year of bis age. 
Sir Francis was Liewtenant-Governor of Lower Canada; and was, 


roughout } remarkable for the nobleness and disinterestedness of 


his characte Being « twin brother of the Marquess of Conyngham, he 
| had constant access to the court of George the Fourth, where he ae 
quired that dignity, polish, and urbanity of manners, for which he was 
so much esteemed. His late Majesty, among other favours, conferred 
on him the dignity of Koizht of the Grand Cross of the Guelphie Order. 

| His kindheartedness will long be remembered in Canada. The House of 

| Assembly at (Quebec bad lately stopped his salary; but we are in justice 

| bound to state, in behalf of that body, thet they atoned for this apparent 

| niggardiiness of the public money, by voting a handsome salary to 
themselves. 

Dr. Bell, author of the celebrated System of Education, which bears 
| bis name, died lately, at Lindslay Cottage, Cheltenham. He was in 
the “Oth year of his age 
| Mr. Galt is appoinsed Secretary to a new Association for promot 

iig emigration to British North America. 


Near Publications. —The Harper's have publishe ad“ The Court and ( a 
of Bonaparte,” a «« rk frequently heretofore adverted to in this journal. 
We have made an interesting extract to-day, which may be regarded as 
: fair specimen of the whole volume. 

We have great pleasure in announcing the publication by Mr. Ste 
dart No. 6 Coortlandt St., of “ The Songs of the Ettrich Shepherd.” Itts 
a 12 mo. vol consisting of 300 pages. 

Peabody & Co. Broadway have just published No. 4 of the “ Views 
of New York.” This publication ie a very meritorious performance, and 
is sold remarkably low 

The same persons have a'so published a grammer of the French 
Language rendered into English on a new and easy system. This work 
is by Mr. Wm. Y. Theal, and possesses many advantages for the Btw 
dent of the “ politest language of Kurope.” 
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MANIFESTU OF DON PEDRU, DUKE OF 
BRAGANZA, 


[The foliowig Manifesto was published by Don Pedro, at the mo- 
ment of setting sail for the Azores. Two passages in it, viz. that de. 
claring that the Constitution of 1826 was in conformity with the ancient 
Cortes of Lamego, and that promising « general amnesty, are in the Ex- 
Emperor's own hand writing :— 

Called upon to succeed the King, my august father, on the throne of 
Portugal, by the right of peepee and by the fundamental laws of 
the monarchy, mentioned inthe Carta de Lei and perpetual edict of the 
Ith November 1#25, I have been formally recognised as King of Por- 
tugal, by all the Powers, as well as by the Portuguese Nation, which 
sent a deputation to me at Rio de Janeiro, composed of the three orders 
of the State. —But always desirous of maintaining, even at the greatest | 
sacrifices, the happiness of my faithful subjects of the (wo hemispheres, | 
end not wishing that the reciprocal relations of fricndship so happily 
established between the two countries, in consequence of a reparation, 
shoald be compromised by the portentous union of the two crowns as 
one head, I decided to abdicate that of Portugal in favourol my weil- 
beloved daughter Donna Maria da Gloria, who was equally recognised 
by ail the Powers, as well as by the Portuguese nation. - 

At the momentof concluding this abdication, my daties and my senti- 
ments towards the country which gave me birth, as well as tothe noble 
Portuguese notion which took the oath of fidelity to me, induced meto 
follow the example of my itlastrions grand father Don John IV. and] 
took advantage, as be cid, of the short period of my (eign, to restore to 
the Portuguese nation the enjoyment of its ancient rights and privileges ; 
at the same time fulfilling the engagements of my august father of glo- 
rious memory, in his proclamation of the 3Ist May 1823, and in the Car- 
ta du Lei of the Ath Jane 124. 

To this end, I gave to Portugal on the 29th April 1926, a Constitutional 
Charter, in which are virtually confirmed the ancient form of the Por- 
tuguese government, and the constitution of the state; and in as much 
as this charter was in reality a confirmation and a consequence of the 
fundamental law of the monarchy, | guaranteed in the first instance the 
most solemn protection and profound respect to the mest holy religion 
of our fathers; | confirmed the law of succession to the crown, with all 
the clauses of the Cortes of Lemago; Vfixedthe periods of the convoea- 
tion of the Chambers as they formerly existed under the reigns of D. 
Alphonso V. and D. John dik: L recognized the two fundamental princi- 
ples of the old Portuguese government, thet is, that laws could not be 
established without the consent of the Cortes, and that without their 
consent and that only, the imposts and administration of the public trea- 
sury could not be discussed and regulated: and in fine, I directed that 
the two orders of clergy and nobility, composed of the grandees of the 
kingdom —eeclesiastical as well as secular—should herealter assemble in 
one Chamber, for experience had shown the inconvenience which re- 
sulted from the separate deliberation of these two ord@s. 

[added some other dispositions, all tending to confirm the independ- 
ence of the nation, the royal dignity and authority, aud the liberty and 





Che Albion March 17, 


openty in the affairs of her Most Paithfal Majesty that ciaracter which | (or brass instruments exclusively—tromboars, trumpets, bogies of vari- 
befits me as father, dian, and natural defender of the of ous keys and sizes, &e. The effect, rich and well blended, confirmed 
daughter, and as the bead of the house of Bragauza, and take all sue the expectations of the experimentalist, a professor and composer of the 
efficacious messures as are imperiously required by existing cireumstan- | same of ‘Tution. The overtures to “ Jessonda” and“ Fra Diavolo.” 
ces; and, Enally, urged by a sense of the duties imposed upon me by the | and the prayer in “ Mose in Egitto,” which were the pieces performed 
fundamental laws of Portugal, | have resolved to tear myself from the | left little to be desired, except a greater fulness in the lower Passages. 
repose which my present pusition would have allowed me to enjoy, and | which may be attained on further attention to the capabilities of the 
— myself from the objecs ny oe my poeple heya leave | class of instruments in question. 
upon the Continent, Lem about to join those Portuguese who, at the price | We are assured, that, in consequence o . Tv 
of the utmost sacrifices, hav € been able by their heroic valor to ressst all | the Duke of Orleans bas ebetead ts sates pee Gee neat 8 
the efforts of usurpation. Alter having tendered my grateful thanks to | directed the Minister for Foreign Affairs to inform all the Ambassadors 
those who in the Azores formed the Regency appointed by me to act in | that the Prince Royal will not visit any parties except those in whieh th 
my absence, for the patriotism with whieh they bave exercised their | company chosen to meet him shall have been presented at Court hin 
functions ander circumstances ofso much difficulty, I shall from the mo- Samers of t painful nat a ; h ’ 
tives above stated, resume the authority they have exercised, andreserve | |, ke page| ° ae or at i ie wR, tats ayy y slie reason to fear. too 
it until the legitimate Government of my august daughter is established | Wed es i, r » fs lady « thi i“ si yer the all eged elopement, on 
in Portugal, and the Chambers which I shall immediately convoke shall ay rs red t Minict - n¢ b want hers distinguished beauty, the wife 
decide whether it is fitting that I should continue in the exercise of the fre ” ya | hong: et A hee by ; aptain inthe army. We shall abstain 
rights specified in Article 92 of the Constitutional Charter. If this ques- " pe he: Pe ae ject at present, 
tion be resulved in the affirmative, { shall immediately take the Oath pre-| — The Princess Poniatowski has been sentenced te imprisonment in 
scribed by the Charter for the exercise of the permanent Regency. | Paris, by the Tribunal of Commerce, for a sum of 3,445 francs, about 
Then will the oppressed Portuguese find a termination to the evils which | 400 guineas. 
have so long over whelmed them. They will then no longer haveto| The accounts received on Wednesday from the Sound contain a 
fear acts of vengeanee from brothers who only wish to clasp them in| comparative statement of the number of the vessels of all mations that 
their arms, aad who, during the whole of their exile from their netive passed through that place, engaged in the Baltic trade, during the last 
land, have never ceased tu deplore their common miseries, and hope | year. From this document it appears that there has been an increase 
that they may be buried in one eternal oblivion. As to those unhappy | in the past year, of 539. The total number of vessels of all nations 
men whose guilty conscience make them dread the downfall of that| which passed through the Sound in 1830 was 12,938; and in 1831 
usurpation of which they have been the upholders, they may be assured, | 13,193; showing a general deficiency of 260 vessels in the last year en- 
that though they may by the action of the laws be deprived of those politi- | gaged in the Baltic trade. 
cal powers, which to the misfortune of their country they have so shame-| ‘The jate John Morris Esq. of Kingston, Herefordshire, has bequeath 
fully abused, none of them will have occasion to fear for his life, nor for | 24 jhe munificent legacy of £10,000 in the Three t Cents t ; th ‘ 
his civil rights, nor for his papas ; oseent “ pe Se jes —- of third Hereford Infirmary , pe o the 
versons interfere, nor any of those inflictions which bave fallen upon so ’ regrets “ , P 
eeah honourable men fe hose only crime is their having defended the | 5 oe _ yey | Post says—‘ The Governor and Directors of the 
ank of Ireland are fortifying their mansions for a seige, and laying in 


laws of their country. I shall publish a decree of amnesty, in which ¥ | . > - nafhed 4 
the limits of this general pardon shall be clearly defined; but I declare we eet We are quite serious) biscuit and pickled pork 


from this day, that no denunciation for past events, acts, or opinions shall : sourvee: 

be listened fo, and means shall be taken, that no person shal! hereafter| The Vestries’ Act Amendment bill was lost on Monday night by a 

be disturbed for similar causes. It is upon this basis that [ shall proceed | majority of 44 to 40. 

with the most constant zeul to take every measure that can contribute A Simile from Greece ( Grease).—Loid F. married his cook. On the 

to the honour and well-being of the Portuguese nation. One of the | bridal day it rained tremendously ; the eoachman and bis attendant 

first will be the re-establishment of the political and commercial rela- | sprites were wet through ;—* Ab,” said a wag, “all quite in character— 

tions which have formerly subsisted between Portugal and other nations, | there’s nothing but dripping wherever she goes.” 

hy religiously respecting the rights of each, and scrupulously avoiding! Since the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester rail-way, be- 

compromising ourselves in foreign politics tending to disturb neighbour- | tween seven and eight hundred thousand persons have travelled ont 

ing and friendly nations. Portugal will thus recover all the advantages The F h ent. 1 te sald. 3 d f r 

which must arise from internal peace and consideration from foreign d 1€ f SLL ape te rege whe sal oe to enpysen Siaaember the 

powers. Public credit will be restored by the acknowledgment of all ST ee ote ae eee Ht by one more in accordance with 
existing institutions and the present spirit of the French nation. 


such debts of the State as have been legally contracted, whether na- " vgs 
tional or foreign. Thus sha!l we find means of meeting all engagements, Carus Wilson.—This gentleman, better known as the tal! attorney, was 








prosperity of the people.—And desirous of not exposing these benefits 
to dangerous hazards and to the inconvenience of a minority, L judged 
that the means of consolidating them was to unite my august daughter 
to a Portuguese Prince, whom a conformity of religion and birth would 
naturally induce to interest himself more than any other in the complete 
realization of the reforms by the aid of which [ hoped to promote the 
happiness of the Portaguese nation. In my character as father I also 
flattered myself that the good examples of a virtuous monarch, nay rela- 


tion, at whose eourt be resided, would have rendered himself worthy of | not be in any way molested, but shall be immediately relieved from | cial tend 


ness of a beloved daughter. 


which cannot failto have a great influence over public prosperity. 1 stopped the other day by an Irish boy, who, looking up in his face, 
declare to that part of the Portuguese army, which is at present abused | asked “If it was cold up there?”—Lord Tenterden said, “he should 
into supporting the usurpation, that it shall be well received by me—it, have followed his profession in Scotland, where he would have been 

renouncing the defence of tyranny, it unites willingly with the liberating | an admirable pleader in the High Court of Justiciary.” 
army, which will land iis force, for the preservation of the laws, and Tippling.—The following is the German mode of preventing Sunday 
| thus become the most firm supporter of the constitutional throne, and | tippling. All persons drinking and tippling upon Sundays and bolidays 
| the welfare of its fellow citizens. Lalso declare to the soldiers of the | in coffee-houses, &c., during divine service, are authorised to depart 
militia, who take no part in the defence of the usurpation, that they shail | without vaying for what they have hed; this would have a most benefi- 
foaay in improving the morals of the lower orders of society, 


| 





| have been too long torn. [have no doubt this candid expression of my 


the confidence of a brother who had surrendered to him the future bappi- | service, and left at liberty to return to their families, from whom they | and greatly contribufé to the comforts of their families. 


Such was the origin of the choice which T made of the Infant Don 
Migue!l—fetal choice, which so many innocent victims have deplored } country; they cannnot chesitate to unite with me, as with the loyal and | 
with me, and which will make one of the most disastrous epochs of Por- 


tuguese History. 


The Infant Don Miguel, afier having taken the oath to his natural 


It was formerly said, owing to the prevalence of Wellingtons, “that 
of ; . par able Por 2 tov ir | ' - > € S . ry ; 
wishes will touch the hearts of all honourable Portuguese, who !ove their | |, gentleman had a shoe to his foot.” The waistcoats buttoned up to 


b L 4 | the chin, so much worn at present, superinduce the reproach of “ his 
brave countrymen who have accompanied me in the heroic enterprise of - shir isk ” 
ry fet | having no shirt to his back. 
| the restoration of the constitutional throne of the Queen, my august) | Li ‘ f ™ , a 
daughter. Idec!ore that | do not wish to carry into Portugal the horrors | In Liston’s performances,” says a weekly critic, “we observe no 


sovereign aswell as to the Constitationnl charter in his character of a | of civil war, but peace and reconciliation, by hoisting the royal standard trace of mind ; his strength lies in his physical (should not this be phiz- 


Portuguese subject; after having solicited from me the dignity of regent 
of the Kingdow of Portugal, Algarves and its dependencies, a dignity 


which L effectively conferred upon him, with the title of my Lieutenant | frigate Rainhade Portugal, the 2d February, 1332. 
General, by the decree of the 3d July 1827; after having entered upon 
the exercise of his high functions, and voluntarily taken the oath to 
maintain the Constitutional Charter, as it was g.ven by me to the Por- 


tuguese nation, and to restore the crown to the Queen Donna Maria II 
on her becoming of age, commitied an act without a parallel under simi 
lar circumstances. 


Under the pretext of deciding a question which was not disputable 


either in law or fact, violating the constitutional charter which he had . hel 7 pee " 
i sworn to maintain, abusing the authority with which I had entrusted | be celebrated at Dalkeith Palace, near Edinburgh ; and that the event is | cumstance, has created within the last few days, a considerable degree 


him, he convoked the three orders of the kingdom in the most illegal | 
aod improper manner; and trampling upon the respect due to the other 

sovereigns of Europe, who had recognized my daughter, Donna Maria 

II. as Queen of Portugal, he presumed to think that by the authorities 
with which he was entrusted, that it was to him, and not to me, that the} ign Bushy Park, immediately behind the residence of the Queen, which, 
crown of Portugal was to rerert, after the death of Don John VI., and thus | we understand, is to undergo a thorough repair, and be elegantly fur- 


he usurped the throne with which T entrusted bim. 


The foreign powers disowned this act of rebellion, by immediately 
recalling their representatives from the court of Lisbon; my ministers 
plenipotentiary, (as Emperor of Brazil,) at Vienna and London, made, 
of their own accord, the two solema protests of May 24, and August &, 


; . ‘ P Aad: > tebe. 28 
of her Sovereign, as required by the laws of eternal justice, and the | ical? ) capabilities. 


wishes of all the civilised nations of the universe. Doueon board the| One of our fair friends informs us that the old phrase of “ agitate the 
j communicator” is now universally superseded in Dublin by that of 
| (Signed) DON PEDRO, Duke of Beaganza, }*‘‘ O’Connellize the bell” (not belle.) —Dublin Times. 

| At the North Western Metropolitan Union, a Mr. Webb commenced 


; the debate by observing, that a friend of his was to move a resolution 
| SUNUUWAALY, 





“ for the abolition of tithes,” which he was to second; but as his friend 
had not arrived, he moved, in the interim, by way of passing the time, 
“ that the government paid off the National Debt!” 


| 
It is whispered at the Pavilion at Brighton, that the christening of the 
A Returned Check !—A singular occurrenee, arising from a trival cir- 


| son and heir to the honours and fortune of the Duke of Buccleugh is to 





to be deferred until an advanced period of the summer, when his Majes- | of surprise and much gossip at the west end of the town, amongst those 
ty and the Queen (who will be sponsors on the occasion) and a select | to whom the circumstance has become known. As many exaggerated 
court circle will visit Scotland, in a Government steam-boat. reports and mis-statements havefobtained circulation, we shall state the 
simple facts as they have been laid before us :—A check for 1001. was 
drawn at Brighton by the highest personage cf the realm, and before its 
transit to town passed through fifteen individuals’ hands. On presenta- 
| tion being made at the office of the department to which it was addressed, 
either from an informality in its drawing, or from some mistake not vet 

The Duke of Sussex's birth-day was yesterday celebrated by a Grand | explained, it was refused payment! The respectable bankers who held 
Masonic dinner, at Freemasons’ Tavern, The Royal Duke himself was | it, had no other alternative than to adopt the ordinary course, and re- 
in the chair. Since the union of the ancient Masons with the modern | turn it to the party from whence it came. The extraordinary occur- 


The King has presented the Earl of Munster with a very large house 


nished at the private expense of his Majesty. 


1828, against every violation of my hereditary rights and those of my | craft, we have not witnessed a more numerous or more united assem- | rence of a check bearing the signature of so exalted a personage, and for 
daughter, against the destruction of the institutions spontaneously given blage of the fraternity. The Royal Duke's speech, on his health being | 80 small an amount, being refused peyenent, soon became bruited about, 


by me, and legally established in Portugal; against the unlawful and in- proposed by one of the Grand Officers, was remarkable for its display of | and fortunately reached the ears o 


the head of the department alluded 


cendiary eonvocation of the ancient states of the kingdom, which had simple and unaffected eloquence. The company did not separate until |to. The check was stopped in transiter, and paid forthwith, every 


ceased fo exist, as well from along proscription, asin virtue of institu. | 4 late hour 
tions emanating from me; against the three pretended states of the king- 


apology being made for the untoward event. 


The Duke of Buccleugh has employed an eminent architect to prepare | The remains of the late Countess of Sheffield, who died on Wednes- 


dom, and the arguments upon which they wished to support them; and, | plans and specifications for rebuilding the ancient Palace of Dalkeith, day week, at the residence of the Earl of Sheffield, in Portland-place, 


in fine, against the false interpretation of the ancient law of the Corte 


$ | upon a scale of grandeur and magnificence commensurate with the no- | were removed on Wednesday last for interment in the family vault, at 


of Lamego, and of another of Sept. 12, 1642, adopted by the King, Don | ble-Duke’s princely fortune. The demolition of the old Palace, how- | Sheffiield-place, Sussex. ‘The Countess was daughter to the celebrated 


John TV., on the demand of the three orders, andin confirmation of the | ever, is deferred for the present. 


above recited law of the Cortes ef Lamego. 


All these protests have been sealed with the blood of thousands of 
victims to the most devoted fidelity; once in the path of illegality anc 
violence, the prince guilty of so criminal an usurpation could not stop, 
and overwhelmed the unfortunate Portuguese with greater ills than any 


people had ever before borne 


T tai rc : i ted of emanati , » na- | oi ~ . m P oak. * 
, ro sustain a government which boasted of en anating from the na through the House of Lords, Mr. Fox's famous India Bill, in 1783: it 
tional will, it was necessary to erect scaffolds on which were immolated 
a great number of those who attempted to resist the odious yoke of usur- , . ; 
y Prince Esterhazy, deeply to his own regret, because, from his long | 


pation; all the prisons of the Kingdom were filled with victims, for th 


punished, not crime, but the loyalty and respect to sworn fidelity ; na 


Lord North, and was the third wife of the late Earl of Sheffield, who 
was elevated to the Irish Peerage, in 1781, in return for his having raised, 
at his own expense, a Regiment of Light Dragoons, when the combined 
fleets of France and pe were off the coast. His Lordship died in 1°21, 


The Duke of Buckingham and his son, the Marquess of Chandos, in a 
private audience with the King, which the Duke himself solicited, point- 
ed out to his Majesty the dangers that his Grace thought would result to ; A 
the country if the Reform Bill, now before the House of Commons, | ® the advanced age of eighty-six. 
should pass into a law. It will be remembered, that Earl Temple, father | Sir Charles Flint has resigned his office of Resident Under-Secretary 
of the Dake of Buckingham, had the merit of stopping in its progress | of State for Ireland. 

: The Queen has appointed Sir George Smart, Conductor of her Majes- 
was always supposed underthe influence of Geotge LIIL.—Court Journal. | {y's Private Cencerts. 


The plan adopted by the Emigration Commissioners, to encourage 
| residence, he had become nearly domiciled here, has made his final ar- | Emigration to the Colonies, is, to refer persons making application to the 


merous innocent individuals were banished to the inhospitable deserts | rangeme nts for quitting England. He is detained, however, by causes Captains of vessels proceeding to the Colony w hich they have chosen. 


of Africa; others terminated their existence in frightful dungeons, ove 


r- | of a public and private nature, and it is impossible to state when the im- These Captains report to the Colonial Office the agreement that they 


whelmed with anguish and torments; and finally, foreign countries were | Pediments to his departure ovay be entirely removed. The people of have arranged with the parties for their conveyance ; and the Govern- 


filled with Portuguese, Neeing their own ¢ untry, and constrained to en- fashion lament 


dure, far from home, the bitterness of undeserved exile!!! 
Thus were inchained on my native country all the horrors which pe 


versity could create, the people oppressed by outrages committed by their 
rulers, the Portuguese annals soiled by the humilating acts to which the 


op. | Of the cay world. 


his quittiug London, where, by his splendid dinners, | ment then entrusts to the Captain, astated order for a certain sum, 
balls and svirées, he bas contributed for so many years, to the pleasures | Which is to be laid out in the purchase of Crown Lands, on the arrival 
of the parties at their destination. Single men, however, are not enti- 


var - > - - > se be s.—L / aper. 
The Right Hon. Vesey Fitzgerald, late Ms P. for Ennis, who by the led to these benefits.— London pape 


death of bis mother, succeeds to the Irish Barony, is no longer a mem- On Wednesday evening, as Mr. Greenwood, army agent, who was on 


mad government of the usurpation saw itself concemned in expiation of | ber of either House of Parliament. Had his Lordship’s polities squared | a visit to his Majesty, at Brighton, was playing at cards with Sir Herbert 


the foolish atrosity oom Fitted towards foreign subjects, in contempt of 
their governments; the diplomatic aad commercial relations with all 
Europe tmterrupted ; and, in fine, tyranny soiling the throne, and misery 
and oppression stifling the most noble sentiments of the people. Such 


with those of the present administration, he weuld undoubtedly have | Taylor, he suddenly complained of indisposition, and retired to his 
been included in the next batch of Peers | room, where, in a few minutes, he expired. 
| 





King Leopold.—A strange and ridiculous paragraph appears ina French | 


; = lets of 7 : paper, purporting to be ¢ »>xtract from a priv » letter f esels. in | 7 
is the picture of desolation which Portugal has presented for the last wh h Eaten “ Se eee oe a "i ; a we oo ae - iw | Ships. Masters Days o} sailing from\| Days aan 
four years. which it is stated that King Leopold lives in great seclusion, in order | New York. javre._ 
My heart, however, though penetrated with grief at so many evils, is that he may devote himself to the society of a lady, a natural daughter of | NoA.Chas.Carroll W.Lee,  Feb.1, Jucel,Oct. : Mar.20,July Bee 
; y set ded . m0 : Lord Gres , rivate:y marrie im 2.¢ ty Tu, «© 10, * 2) Ap’L 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 
‘ Ww Bony : “ , ord Grey. to whom he has long been private:y married s not a 2.Charlemagne, Kobinson : 10, Ap’l. ve 
conseled by a conviction of the visibl protection whieh God, the dis- . : aie a ne oe 2 “e oo ae oe ¢, Havre, Depesster, s+ 90, -* 90, * 97 "19" 10° °° 10 


Faed of thrones, grants to the noble and just cause we defend. When 
tt standing numerons and varied obstacles, fidelity has 
island of Terceira. that asylum and bulwark of the li- 
already illustrious by events in our early history, « 
— rving us feeble resources, by the aid of which her noble defende . 
have succeeded not only in again attaching to tke sceptre of my august Previously to his departure, the Signor presented 201. to the distressed | 
of the Azores, but also in combining all the | poor of the town. Pasta, Garcia, and Donzelli, are performing together | 
have now at our disposal—how can I wat recegnise the | every evening in Bellini’s new opera of “ Norina,” at La Scala, in Mi- 
ne Strong in this support, I have lan. Bellini is now superintending the grand theatre of San Carlo, at | 
to the appe al which has been made to me by the present Regen- Naples. 
cy in the name of the Queew, by a deputation se nt to testify to their so- | 


see that, notw 
found means in the 
berty of Portugal 


daugiter the other Islands 
forces vihich we 
special protection of Divine Providence 
tletened 


vereiagn and to myself the earnest desire of 


~ : the people of the Azores, and | made on Thursday last at the King’s Theatre, by permission of Mr 
the other faithiul subjects resident in those Islands, that | should assume , 


robable this ridiculous story may bave originated in the little bit of scan- | 
dal rit may be truth, though the terms are convertible.) which trans- | 
pired in connection with the establishment at Claremont, just before the | 
of Prince left England. : 


rs Paganini performed twice last week at the Music Hall, at Leeds. | 


i. Erie, J. Funk, March!, July 1, Nov. ! *' 990 "30 «| 20 
2. Albany. Hawkins. ‘* 10, ** 10, ** 10. May 1 Sept.1 Jan.1 
3.Henri IV. J.B. Pell.| ‘* 20, ‘* 20, «* 20) "10 "10 "10 
1. France, E.Fank, Ap’l. 1,Aug-.1,Dee. ! "20 «696 «| 20 
2.Sully, W.W. Pell > ~ 2s 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. I 
3. Francois Ist <; 90, ** 20 * 30) "10 °° 10 ” 38 
1. Rhone. Hathaway May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1) °’'20  °' 20 20 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,) «* 1€, ‘* 10, ** 10\July 1 Nov. 1 Mar. } 
3. De Rham. weiderholdt' * 20, ‘* 20, ‘* 20 "10 ‘10 10 
Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including 
beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every drscription. 
No. !. Coosignees at Havre, Ronaffe, Boiegerard, and Co. 
2. do, do E. Quesvel, Paine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd. No. 49, Wall-st. ¥ 
' ; : No. 3. Owners, C. Bolton, Fox and Livingston, No. 35 Exchange-Fisee. Agent, 
| Monck Mason. It resulted from the idea of arranging orchestral pieces | J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall st, Consiguees at Havre, Pitaey, Viel , aad Co 


An experiment possessing some interest for the musical world was | 
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